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THE COMMONWEALTH. 


CHARLES SUMNER. 
Tw Commonwealth of Feb. 3, 1866, 
BY L. F. W. GILLETT. 


I remember how, in the vanished years, 

There came unto this wild, young West, the 
word 

That thou wert slain; and then what anxious fears, 
Foreboding, fell upon the souls that heard! 

And how did human heart, and heart of all things, 
Even of the air, and of the ice-sprays 

Jeweling the shrubs and vines, of woodland springs 
Murmuring ’mid snows, of restless nights and 

days, 

And of the monarchs of the woods, complain, 
That thou had’st fallen in our own fair land, 
By one who, with his soul-destroying hand, 

W ould forge for aye the bondman’s clanking chain! 


And then came back, ‘‘Not death, but wounds, 
and pain, 
And stricken nerves, and helplessness, and woe, 
That, though it may spare life, will yet remain; 
Or, fiendlike, through long years, go to and fro, 
And wearied, palsied brain, and shattered frame, 
And the great glory of a deathless name.” 


But lo! to hand, and nerve, and brain, once more 
The strength of old, and the familiar voice, 
When the long absence and the grief was o’er, 
Bidding for years thy countrymen rejoice, 
That through the nation’s torture and its strife, 
As through a fire-wreathed, blood-encircled door, 
The world should pass unto a greater life ; 
While precious benizons, through day and night 
On thee are asked by dark lips and by white ; 
And while thy peers to thee their tributes bring, 
And crown thee, in their love and pride, the king 
Of thovght. Thou kinglier in heart than mind! 
Beloved of God, and Lover of mankind. 
RocHEester, Micu. 


THE ANTHROPOPHAGI OF ENG- 
LAND. 

It must not be supposed that President John- 
son and his new friends, the copperheads 
and secessionists, haye a monopoly of absurd 
and brutal opinions concerning the negro, or 
that Mr. Ruskin is alone in England in his ad- 
miration for good King Eyre. A colléction of 
Britons, who periodically assemble in London, 
under the name of the “Anthropological So- 
ciety,” or, more properly, the Anthropophagi 
Club, are worthy rivals of our President in his 
most prophetic moments. Ata meeting of these 


ventry, early in February, a certain “Com- 
mander Bedford Pim, R. N.,” read a long essay 
on “The Negro at Home and Abroad,” from 
which, as reported in the London Star, we 
make a few citations, for the benefit of our dear 
brothers and loyal fellow citizens, the negro- 
whippers and mean whites of the late confed- 
eracy :-— 

Glancing at the institution of slavery, he said 
it flourished as a result of war among Pagans, 
Jews, and Christians; but with respect to negro 
slavery, hy it a decidedly inferior race tras res- 
cued groma state of barbarism scarcely human. 
(Cheers.) At present negro slavery is confined 
to the Spanish and Brazilian possessions, and, 
as to the latter, the abolition of slavery would be 
full of danger to the Brazilian empire. OF ALL 
TUE NATIONS THAT HAVE PROFITED BY NEGRO 
SLAVERY ENGLAND HAD DERIVED THE GREAT- 
EST BENEFIT. SHE OWED HER COMMERCIAL 
GREATNESS TO IT, and the wealth and promi- 
nence of Liverpool and Manchester had sprung 
from it. As to Jamaica, the British negro is a 
citizen in every sense of the word—on terms 
of the most perfect equality with the white 
race, enjoying every privilege which falls to 
the lot of any other British subject. (Hear, 
hear.) But the negro had never been able to 
engratt himself on a superior civilization, and 
the lecturer quoted statistics to prove this pro- 
position as regards the United States, and said 
that this result would always follow, all efforts 
tv elevate the negro will ever fail so long as they 
proceed upon the unsound theory of equality of 
races. (Loud cheers.) 

Commander Pim is evidently the man for 
the United States when reconstructed on the 
basis of President Johnson and the author of 
Thanatopsis. He should go into the Cabinet, 
or, if his English antecedents are an obstacle 
to that, by all means let him edit a newspaper 
in New York. 

It might perhaps be feared, by some mem- 
bers of the new party, (the Reverend Beecher, 
for instance, who “would rather have one crop 
of cotton than two Congresses,”’) that the phil- 
osopher Pim might desire the restoration of 
slavery, against which we have a clause in the 
Constitution. Let us hasten, then, to reissure 
the pastor of the Plymouth Church, and to 
check the enthusiasm of his clerical brother, 
the Rev. Petroleum V. Nasby :— 

The deduction he drew from what had now 
been said was that the negro in a state of free- 
dom continues powerless to advance himself in 
civilization, and that he is mast improrable when 
tinder moderate control. It twas no longer expe- 
dient to make aslave of him. He had performed 
his part tu the world’s history in that capacity, 
and even as he superseded a weaker system ot 
labor, the slavery of the ancients, so Watt and 
Stephenson had surely and forever emancipated 
him by the introduction of an agency more 
powertul still. In coneluding this part of the 
subject he remarked that what he had said on 
this vexed question was the practical convic- 
tion o€ twenty-five years’ experience of the 
negro in all parts of the world. (Cheers.) 

The concluding sentence is not stulen from 
any of the fifteen speeches of President Johnson 
in which he recites his auto-biography and de- 
clares his profound wisdom. It is original with 

Bedford Pim. 

Another of the anthrupophagi, Mr. Semper, 
a resident and planter of Jamaica for many 
years, and a legislator and a magistrate of the 
West India colonies, paid a high compliment to 
the truth and justice of Commander Pim’s 
The negro had many good qualities— 
he was devoted and attached, and were it not 
for the pernicious efforts of mistaken philan- 


waper. 
pay 


thropy and the disgusting hypocrisy of pre- 
tenders to religion—(loud cheers)—the negro 


learned that in Manchester. (Loud cheers and 
laughter.) In conclusion, he said that the name 
of England was execrated in the United States, 
and all in consequence of the abolition of slavery 
society. (Cheers.) 

This last statement of Mr. Aria is so pro- 
found in its wisdom that we can only think of 
one parallel—the passage in a well known 
poem commencing— 
~~ fills the butcher’s shops with large blue 

ies ?”” 

By some strange accident there appeared 

among the anthropophagi a fanatical fellow, who 
raved in the following terms:— 
Judge Hibbert observed that probably in 
three or four generations “Cuffee” would be so 
far improved as to take his place beside John 
Bull. (A laugh.) The position of a negro as 
a slave was peculiar; but let any of them— 
white men—place their children ia the position 
of slaves and they would s ily lose all the 
virtues. (Hear, hear.) ow was the negro to 
be civilized ? But first what was civilization ? Did 
religion ever civilize a nation? (“Oh, oh.”) 
Did commerce ever civilize a nation?: No; 
because ifsothe Africans would be the most civil- 
ized. What the white men had to do was to 
get rid of their prejudices. The negro had no 
friend ; prerint hated and despised him; he 
had no friend even in Jamaica. (Hear, hear.) 
Whites were full of prejudices. Who ever saw a 
white man take off his hat to ablack one? (Laugh- 
ter.) The negroes no doubt were lazy; but 
everybody was lazy. (Alaugh.) But he be- 
lieved the negro to be as capable of a high civil- 
ization as the white man. (“No.”) 

Judge Hibbert had not heard, or had for- 
gotten, that a certain ABRAHAM LINCOLN, a 
low fellow frequently satirized in Punch, in 
visiting Richmond last April, took off his hat to 
a black man whom he met as he walked from 
the river-side up towards the Libby Prison. 
Did President Johnson ever hear of it ? 

Mr. Winwood Reade is also eminent among 
the anthropophagi, and a candidate for the edi- 
torial chair of some freedmen’s newspaper :— 

Mr. Winwood Reade gave an account of his 
experience of the negro character acquired in 
his travels in the Gambia and up the Senegal 
river. The result was—Avoid going to war 
with the negroes as long as you can, but when 
you do go to war with them shoot them down ; 
kill them philanthropically ; massacre them merci- 
fully. If Governor Eyre had not acted on this 
maxim we should now be sending out an in- 
quest on white men’s lives instead of a com- 
mission on black men’s carcasses. 


This is the true doctrine. We have heard 
nothing so sound since Dean Swift’s proposition 
to serve up the infants of Ireland for ragouts 
and roasting-pieces. We commend the enlight- 
ened sentiments of the essay referred to to all 
the anthropophagi ot England and America, in. 
cluding Mr. Ruskin, President Johnson, and 
the New York mob of 1863. . 


MR. BRIGHT ON COURT COSTUME. 
At the opening of the present session of the 
British Parliament, and pending the election 
of Speaker of the House of Commors, Mr. 
Bright made a speech, of which the following 
is the substance. We cite it as showing an in- 
stance of the solemn trifling in which our Eng- 
lish cousins indulge. It will probably be at 
least twenty years before the silly custom satir- 
ized by Mr. Bright is given up. The distin- 
guished gentleman said :— 
I wish to bring under the notice of the House 


the sulject to any other member, and am, 
therefore, entirely responsible for this mention 
of it—the practice which has prevailed for 
generations, and which obtains even up to this 
time, that members of the House who accept 
invitations to the oflicial dinners or evening 
parties of the Speaker should appear there in 
sourt, military, or official costume. (Hear, 
hear,” anda laugh.) I think it quite likely 
that some members may think this a trifling 
matter, and I do not intend to contest it with 
them; but if anybody thinks it so, I hope | 
shall find them willing to assent to what I sug- 
gest. Now, my own impression is that this 
custom is a little out of date, especially among 
the members of a popular assembly. (Hear, 
hear.) 

There are, I think, 160 or 170 gentlemen 
coming to this Parliament who were not here 
in the last or in any preceding Parliament. 
They have not yet been initiated in these mat- 
ters, but I think the fact of there being so 
many new members here makes it the more 
proper that I should mention the subject on 
this oceasion. (Hear, hear.) The Speaker of 
this House is superior to any other member of 
the House by reason of our choice, and I think 
there is no man, whether he sat in the last 
Parliament or not, who can de of opinion that 
there is any necessity or advantage in the 
Speaker being compelled by the force of 0 
tice to require that all his friends in the House 
who accept invitations from him shall’ appear 
in a court or military uniform. (Hear, hear.) 
It may be thought mean to make any objection 
of this kind in a House where all are rich—and 


therefore I will not urge it more earnestly ; but 
I recollect hearing a military member of this 
House, one who occupied the rank of colonel 
in the army, complain, and that with decided 
seriousness of manner, that it would take fifty 
guineas to put himself into a suitable dress. 
That, no doubt, may be thought by many a 
very small matter ; so it is a small matter, but 
it the Speaker is but the first amongst the flock, 
and made what he is in honor and dignity by 


ever why, if such a thing be necessary in the 
circle of a court, the practice should be simi- 
larly enforced amongst the members of a popu- 
lar assembly. 

I will state a case in illustration of the point 
before us. Last vear the House lost—and the 
loss was greater to me than to any other mem- 
ber of the House, for he to whom I allude was 
a very dear friend—one without whose el 
sence I feel myself here almost alone. For 
twenty-four years he was a member of this 
House, from 1841 to 1865, yet during the whole 
twenty-four years he refrained from accepting 
any official invitation either from any of the 
right honorable gentleman's predecessors or 
from the right honorable gentleman himeelf 
when he occupied the chair. 
a man of striking eccentricity ; he was a man 
to whose merit the whole world has borne tes- 
timony, and posterity will say that he was one 
of the most eminent men who ever addressed 
the Parliament of this country. (Hear, hear.) 
Well, then, for twenty-four years, so strongly 





would do well. The negroes of the West Indies 
| 

were not oppressed, but well-governed and 

carefully attended to, and were it not for the 

mischievous efforts he referred to were capable 

of being developed into worthy citizens. (Hear, 

hear.) 

Mr. Aria, a third anthropephagus, also from 
Jamaica, gave the following telling evidence 
against Gordon, who was recently tried and 
hung in Jamaica by a lieutenant and two en- 
signs of the Pim kidney :— 

As to Mr. Gordon as a merchant, his credit 
worse never worth a shilling. He was also in the 
habit of drawing cheques on the Jamaica banks 
withont having funds. (Laughter.) Gordon had 
been claimed to bea Manchester man, although 


ke had never been out of damaica- -perhaps he | hieutenant, | do net object to itin the least— fis changed 





did he feel upon the point that he was restrain- 
led during the whole of that period from at- 
' tending at the evening parties or levees. (Hear 
| hear.) . 

There have been other members of the 


still men whose sentiments were worthy of 
being considered upon a matter of this kind, 
who have entertained the same feeling as my 
departed friend. I cannot see then why mem- 
bers shoald think this absolutely a trifle, or, if 
they do think it a trifle, why they should force 
even a small minority to concur with a majority 
upon a matter ot this kind. If there is any 
country gentleman who thinks anything else 
below his dignity, let him appear in decorated 
apparel, or if there be any tlourishing manu- 
jtacturer in the north who is gratified by com- 
ling forth in the blazing garments of a deputy- 





—and I may state that I have not broached | 


all are supposed to be rich here—(a laugh)— | 


the choice of the House, I see no reason what- | 


Now, he was not | 


House, several of them less eminent men, but | 


(a laugh)—I should like every man to please 
himself in the matter; but some of us, I be- 
lieve, would prefer to make our appearance in 
rather quieter costume and in less 

clothing, and I do not see any reason why we 
should not be gratified also. 

It is not worth debating, but I thought it 
right to make the suggestion, which I hope the 
right honorable hs on the bench below 
will consider, and which I hope my right hon- 
orable friend, who is about, by the unanimous 
consent of the House, to take the chair in our 
debates, will also consider. If he can abolish 
the act of uniformity, and pass an act of tolera- 
tion, providing that we may appear upon these 
occasions as we should at one another’s housks 
if invited to dine, then I believe it will not be 
thought that the rights of this House are in 
any degree infringed, whilst a slight burden 
will at least be taken from the minds of many 
members, and I am quite sure that the dignity 
of this House or its Speaker will not in the 
slightest degree be impaired. (Hear, hear.) 








COMMUNICATIONS. 


CLIMBING DOWNWARDS. 


Mr. Eptror :—There are so many things one 
likes in The Commonwealth, so free and clear is 
its general tone, that I reluctantly differ from it 
on a minor point. But many of your readers have 
been pained by an occasional effort to excuse and 
defend those Swampscott rioters. The sentiments 
entitled ‘‘A Copperhead Persistency,’’ though en- 
tirely appropriate, years ago, to the columns of 
the Vew York Herald, or Charleston Mercury, 
have a strange look in Massachusetts to-day. To 
seriously denominate persons who deliberately em- 
ploy Lynch-law and tar-and-feathers against a 
man for the expression of opinion, as ‘‘the best 
citizens’’ and ‘‘gentlemen’’ of Swampscott, recalls 
unpleasantly those Boston ‘‘gentlemen of property 
and standing’’ who mobbed Mr. Garrison in 1835. 
That the rioter—or the writer—is ‘‘anti-slavery,’’ 
so far from being a defense, is ground for gréver 
reprehension. A saint in theory, he is asinner in 
practice; educated a freeman, he lives a ruffian. 
One would certainly rather be a ‘‘copperhead,’’ | 
exercising rights, than an abolitionist trampling on 
rights. ‘‘Men may do wrong with good inten- 
tions !’’ This was the pious fraud of those rever- 
end triflers in the Tract Society. It was the plea 
|which we all heard with surprise and dismay 
when, in 1861, the Liberator hauled down its 
motto of Absolute Right, and enlisted under the 
flag of government; countenanced war and subju- 
gation to carry its point, and clamored for the 
hanging of political opponents for expression of 
opinion ! 

If a ‘‘one-armed soldier,’’ even, comes home to 
practise the twin barbarisms of war and slavery, 
he should be called to account. But he is less cul- 
pable than those who, having served and suffered 
with the minority, in the hour of triumph, advo- 
cate the savage methods of South Carolina as right 
and politic near the grave of Rantoul and the 
homes of Phillips and Sumner. That the brute 
Widger is ‘‘respected’’ by the ‘‘best citizens’? and 
‘‘gentlemen’’ of Swampscott, shows the low moral 
condition of our society ; that even the virtues of 
this age will be quoted as barbarisms in the next. 
| No sane man approves of such acts at a distance, 
lin the South, in Europe. Why here? There are 
| essential rights involved in this issue which cannot 
| be infringed with impunity. Much less can a manly 
| exercise of these rights in the face of mobs and in- 
| furiated public opinion be dismissed with low vul- 
| garisms and cheap slang as ‘‘copperheadism !’’ 

Of this Mr. Stone it need only be said, that, 
good or bad, pro-slavery or anti-slavery, the rights 
jof every freeman are assailed in him. He may be 
a ‘‘copperhead;’’ may be Christian and democratic 
enough to entertain a conscientious moonshine 
/called ‘*Peace,’’ and believe with The Common- 
' wealth (May 27, 1864) that ‘‘War is barbarism, 
savage, relentless, merciless, anti-christian barbar- 
}ism, and stands eternally in antagonism to the 
Raped of Christ, as does any other sin denounc- 
'ed by the Decalogue, all of which sins it includes 

and involves;’? he may hold with American states- 

men and publicists, from John Quincy Adams down 

to Abraham Lincoln and Horace Greeley, that the 
| people of any State have the same right to with- 
; draw from this Union that our fathers exercised in 
| seceding from Great Britain in ’76; and that the 
| party which denied the right of secession were re- 
sponsible for the war, and not the party that as- 
iserted it. Possibly he holds such opinions, and is 
unlucky enough to suppose that these ‘‘gentle- 
|men’’ rioters, who are ‘‘anti-slavery,’’ and claim 
| free speech fur themselves, will tolerate it in oth- 
‘ers. Poorman! He may have the misfortune to 
‘be honest ! Judge Lord, perhaps, acted injudi- 
' ciously, though he is less likely to err than if he 
| belonged to the party in power; for, generally, 
‘truth sides with the opposition. It is a matter for 
‘congratulation, rather than heated denunciation, 
| when the press, the pulpits, and leading reformers, 
|even, assail or ignore thé rights of the minority, 
| that the courts are disposed to defend them. The 





| interference of the legislature, ‘‘not to defend, but 
| to let these persons escape trial,’’ is a grave usurpa- 
,tion. Thanks to the true and timely words of 

Messrs. Spofford, Jewell, and others of the opposi- 
| tion, a protest was made. But, while the so-called 
party of freedom furnished a descendant of the 

‘sage of Quincy’’ to defame the honored name of 

Adams by introducing such a measure, not one of 
‘its members lifted up his voice against it. 

You will pardon earnest words on such a ques- 
tion, Mr. Editor, for [ well remember your manly 
‘dissent from the action cf the Anti-Slavery Society | 

laying a resolution in behalf of free speech on the 
tabie when arbitrary arrests and the suppression 
of newspapers by military violence were common 
among us. A fearless and influential exponent of 
public opinion, The Commonwealth is able to con- 
firm many wavering adherents to truth. With ‘‘a 
‘kindly side’’ towards all reforms, may it preserve 
an individual rectitude, and ever throw its casting- 
‘vote for right and fair play. E. H. H. 

Priyceton, Eeb. 20, 1866. 





CORRESPONDENCE. 


AFFAIRS IV 


{The following is from a private letter from a 
gentleman in Alabama to a friend in this city, un- 
der date of Jan. 30. It would not be safe to give 

his name or place of residence. He is of Northern 
‘birth, unconditionally loyal, and escaped with his 
life during the war. He returned a few months 
‘ago to look after the wreck of his estate. ] 


ALABAMA. 





When I first arrived here I found most of my old 

| aequaintances welcomed me quite cordially, and, 

{no doubt, honestly. In many instances I am sure | 
{they were sincere. But my views don’t sait them, 
) nor will they ever, unless by the operation of the} 
jsober second thought; that is, I believe myself to | 
| be right, and, as usuai, they are wrong, as clearly | 


so pow as before the war. The same wen control , 


public opinion, the same editors control the press | 
and write the same nonsense that has produced all , 
the trouble, and the people like it. There will be, 
no real prosperity, 


no genuine poace, until all this 


i 


The masses throughout the country are all righre 
at heart, or would be, if properly led. They have 
always allowed themselves to be led; it is what 
they need, and, unfortunately, there are none with 
the capacity to lead who are bold enough to de- 
nounce rebels as they deserve. So it is, and go it 
will be, till the thing works its own cure, as it 
surely will; for the blindest will one day see that 
those who affect to be the guardians of Southern 
honor, God help it! are really the worst enemies 
of the country. 

This class, who control public opinion and the 
politics of the country, are as disloyal to-day as 
ever—say and do all they can to cultivate hatred 
between the different parts of the country, instead 
of love and good-will; and I honestly believe they 
are doing it for future use, believing the time will 
come when they can try the fight over again with 
a better chance of success. They affect astonish- 
ment and no iittle indignation, all this time, 
at the exclusion of their members of Congress, 
and call hard names, such as ‘‘radicals,’’ ‘‘Puri- 
tanical Yankees,’’ Xc. 

They complain of New England influence. I tell 
them that New England will continue to exert this 
influence just so long as New England things, such 
as politics, religion, &c., are better than other peo- 
ple’s, and no longer, and the only way to escape it 
is to improve their own. Our would-be rulers got 
up 8 nice scheme, as they declare, for the purpose 
of aiding the civil authorities by the organization 
of the militia. Our governor had been to Nash- 
ville during the recess of the legislature. On his 
return, he informed the public that Gen. Thomas 
had assured him that as soon as the one hundred 
and four companies were organized the government 
would furnish the arms and withdraw the national 
troops. 

This is said to have been against the judgment 
of Gen. Thomas, as I know it was of the military 
generally, but ordered by the President, no doubt 
upon the false impression that the negroes medi- 
tated mischief. Nothing could be farther from the 
truth. There is no necessity in the world for such 
an organization. The negroes were never more 
peaceable. Their quiet, kindly disposition is little 
short of a miracle, all things considered, and there 
has never been more danger from them than from 
the rabbits. No! there were other and deeper de- 
signs, or else it was arrant cowardice that prompt- 
ed the movement, and [ am glad to see it is 
a failure, and so are all the loyal men of the 
country. 

Croakers have persisted in saying that the ne- 
groes won’t work. I am happy to be able to say 
that my predictions are all true. They are work- 
ing admirably, It is delightful to see how well 
they are doing in a// cases when they find a friend. 
Northern men and natives who are known to have 
been kind to them get all they want. It is equally 
delightful to see how well they know the other sort, 
and how they shun them. There are men about 
here who can’t get one to work for them; of course 
they curse all ‘‘free niggers,’’ and say the ‘‘nig- 
ger’’ won’t work. Only deal fairly with them, and 
there will be no trouble. The difficulty is, wages 
are too small—from eight to tén dollars per month, 
with board, medical attendance, and, in some 
cases, clothes, but not generally. This is a matter 
that will regulate itself. 

I have no disposition to do the white folks in- 
justice. [ am their friend, and intend to be. I 
know them to be their own worst enemies. But 
they will have it that the Yankees are their ene- 
mies, and desire nothing more than to see the pros- 
perity of the South destroyed. At least, this is the 
teachings of the present race of editors and preach- 
ers, and, I may say, the ladies, too. 

The Yankees, who have come to the country 
more recently, (the number is large,) as well as the 
old stock generally, insist apon it that they intend 
to make them prosperous whether they will or not. 
Some of the “high-falutin’’ sort talk of ignor- 
ing Yankees altogether, in which case the Yanks 
will return the compliment. Unless I mistake the 
signs, Yankees will be quite an institution here in 
a few years. It only needs moderate success in 
this experiment of raising cotton by free labor. 

The President made a mistake in his plan of 
reconstruction. I hope it will result in nothing 
worse. The rebels and copperheads are bent upon 
his seduction; I hope he may have sense enough 
to resist the temptation. 


ENGLAND. 


Lonpon, Feb. 14, 1866. 
THE TWO CAMBRIDGES. 

A sensation such as the Cantabs have not had 
among them for many a year, and one that has 
raised a lively discussion everywhere, has been 
the proposition of Mr. H. Y. Thompson, laid before 
the Senate of Cambridge University, proposing to 
endow with £150 a lectureship for the discussion 
of American institutions, literature, &c. By Mr. 
Thompson’s plan this lecturer is to be appointed 
by the Faculty of Harvard University, subject to 
the veto of the Vice-Chancellor of Cambridge 
University, England, and a series of the lectures 
are to be given every two years. Some of your 
readers will not need any introduction to Mr. 
Thompson; for the benefit of others I may say 
that he is a recent graduate of Cambridge, Eng- 
land, of good family and of wealth, who has been 
for many years a student of American institutions. 
He was distinguished in his university course for 
his general attainments, and upon graduating ful- 
filled a desire long entertained of visiting America. 
His visit, from which he returned about a year 
ago, enhanced his liberal feelings toward America, 
and further confirmed his suspicion of the great 
ignorance with reference to \merican affairs prev- 
alent among the higher and otherwise cultivated 
classes in England. Whilst absent, he was stand- 
ing for Parliament in a borough near Liverpool, 
but, not being in the country during the most im- 
portant time of the canvass, his interests suffered, 
and he was deteated, though he received a very 


encouraging vote fora young man’s first essay to- | 


ward a public career. He is an intimate friend of 
Prof. Fawcett, and like him has founded his politi- 
cal ideas on the writings of John Stuart Mill. 


The inspiring motive of Mr. Thompson's gener- 


} ous proposition,—for he proposes to endow the 


lectureship himself,—is sufficiently apparent. 
The weleome given to this proposition, at the 
meeting held last Saturday night, by the Univer- 
sity, and since by the leading men of England, is 
creditable to this country, and shows that the de- 
sideratum has been revealed. That much of the 


estrangement between the two countries arises | 


from the ignorance of the young men who go 
forth trom the universities to fill the professions, 
and to supply the Parliament, is certain. The 
Rev. Charles Kingsley, the Professor of History, 
whose dabblings in American war-politics may 
illustrate very well the above remark, delivered 
his opinion in reply to those old fogies, to whom 
everything American is revolutionary. I send 
you the paper entire :— 

1 trust that it will not be considere | impertinent, 
if 1, as Professor of Modern History. address a few 
words on this matter to the Master of Arts in this 
University. My own wish is that the proposal 


be accepted. as frankly as it has been made. Har- 
ivard Universitv—an offshoot, practically, of our 
OWN University —ts a treaty distinguished, that 


respectful consideration; and an offer of this kind, 


looking them through fairly as they suggested 
thenselves to me, I must say that they are fully 
met by Mr. Thompson’s own conditions; by the 
Vice-Chancellor’s veto, and by the clause empow- 
ering either university to put an end to the lec- 
tureship when they like. But they are best met 
by the character of Harvard University itself. Its 
rulers, learned and high-minded gentiemen, pain- 
fully aware of our general ignorance about them, 
and honorably anxious to prove themselves (what 
they are) our equals in civilization, will take care 
to send us the very best man whom they can find. 
And more than one person suggests himself to my 
mind whom, if they choose, (as they would be very 


own instructor in the history of his country. 
When I did myself the honor of lecturing in this 
university on the History of the United States, I 
became painfully aware how little was known, and 
how little then could be known, on the subject. 
This great want has been since supplied by a large 
addition to the university library of American lit- 
erature. I think it most important that it should 
be still further removed by the residence among 
us of an American gentleman. If there should 
be, in any minds, the fear that this University 
should be Americanized,” or ‘democratized,” 


from thie representatives of that class in America 
which regards England most with love and re- 
spect; which feels itself in increasing danger of be- 
ing swamped by the lower element of a vast de- 


and more from public life, in order to preserve its 
own purity and self-respect; which now holds out 
the right hand of fellowship to us, as to one of the 
most conservative bodies in this country, because 
it feels itself a conservative element in its own 


that character. It is morally impossible that such 
men should go out of their way to become propa- 
gandists of those very revolutionary principles 
against which they are honorably struggling at 
home. And if there be (as there is) an attempt 
going on just now to ‘‘Americanize”’ England, on 
the part of certain Englishmen, no better defense 
against such a scheme can be devised than to teach 
the educated young men of England as much as 
possible about America; to let them hear the truth 
trom worthy American lips, and judge for them- 
selves. But I deprecate the introducing into this 
question any notions drawn from general Ameri- 
can politics or manners. We have no more right 
to judge of Harvard by our notions of “The Vew 
York Herald,” or the “Black Republican’’ pulpit, 
than Harvard would have to judge of Cambridge 
by Reynolds’ “Mysteries of London,”’ or ‘‘Bedl’s 
Life.” It is simply a question between two digni- 
tied and learned bodies. Let it remain as such. 
There are as great differences of civilization, rank, 
learning, opinions, manners, in America, as in Eng- 
land ; and if we are not yet convinced of that fact, it 
will be good for us that a highly-educated Ameri- 
can gentleman should come hither and prove it. 
Of the general importance of the scheme, of the 
great necessity that our young men should know 
as much as possible of a country destined to be 
the greatest in the world, I shall say little. I 
shall only ask, if, in the second century before the 
Christian era the Romans had offered to send a 
lecturer to Athens, that he might tell Greek gen- 
tlemen of what manner of men this new Italian 
power was composed, what were their laws and 
customs, their intentions, and their notion of their 
own duty and destiny—would Athens have been 
wise or foolish in accepting the offer! May I, 
in conclusion, allude to one argument, which 
would of course have no weight with the univer- 
sity in a question of right and wrong, but which 
may have weight in one, like the present, of ex- 
pediency? It we decline this offer, I tear that we 
shall give offense, not of course to gentlemen like 
the rulers of Harvard, but to thousands who care 
as little for Harvard as they do for our own Cam- 
bridge. A sensitive people like the Americans, 
instinct with national teeling, among whom news 
is spread far more rapidly than in England, will be 
but too likely to take up our refusal as a national 
insult. ‘The lower portion of the American press 
will be but too likely to misrepresent and vility 
our motives; and a fresh soreness between us and 
Americans may be caused (by no real fault of our 
own) at the very time when we should be doing 
all in our power to promote mutual good will and 
good nderstanding. 

Mr. Clark, the Public Orator, whose hospitali- 
ties at Cambridge many an Aimcrican will remem- 
ber, made a capital speech on the subject. It 
needed only that there should be enough objection 
to bring the general unanimity into relief. This 


Magdalene College, who arose and declared that 
“there are millions in America whose principles 
are thoroughly detestable.’’ Dodd smelt a very 
large rat in this project; it was to give John Bright 
a shove; it was—yes, he used the novel and graph- 
ic expression—to ‘“Americanize our institutions!”’ 
As Dodd went on he waxed warm and rose to the 
height of prophesy. The lecturer sent from 
America would excite divisions among the under- 
graduates, and it would end in riots far more for- 
midable than the famous “Tom Thumb riots.” 
The Master of St. John’s College said that there 
was little doubt that it was the destiny of Ameri- 
ca to become the most important country in the 
world, and it was therefore very desirable that 
proper means should be taken to instruct our stu- 
dents, and our M. A.s also, as to what the real 
character and principles of the nation were. 
Professor Lightfoot agreed with Mr. Dodd in his 
premises, but no further; he, too, was opposed to 
political propagandism in our universities, and 
should oppose this motion if he thought it had 
any political meaning. He, however, had Mr. 
Thompson’s distinct assurance that it had not, 
and he thought we should be none the worse pa- 
triots or citizens for being more cosmopolitan in 
literature and the sciences. Asa great academic 
body we should have a hand in every land, and 
we should extend the hand of friendship to all 
who came to us to promote sound learning. If 
there were any danger of the American gentle- 
man exceeding his proper bounds and extolling de- 
mocracy, he thought the corrective was to be 
found in the undergraduates themselves, the tone 
of whose mind was essentially conservative. Be- 
College, and it was a most prosperous offshoot 
from our own university; he was not one of those 
who were ready to say, ‘‘Mater pulchra; filia pul- 
chrior;’’ but he thought the old university might 
well be proud of its daughter, nevertheless. 
| The Professor of Greek said that the admir- 
| ation of England fur her own institution, should 
| not arise from utter ignorance of those of other 
| countries, but from a careful comparison of our 
| own with those of others. If England had really 
anything to fear from America, it was vastly im- 





it was, and that we should be taught intelligently 
and authoritatively. Besides, no one wanted to 
compel the undergraduates to attend these lec- 
tures: and attending lectures, in the abstract, was 
no very special passion among undergraduates. 
The fears that had been expressed were most chi- 
merical and vain—he would not say they were 
jsuch as might have been expected trom academic 
| men, or from men at all, or even from women, but 
| from old women. 

| Sir George Young, Baronet, Fellow of Trinity, 
replying to Mr. Dodd’s fears of rioting, said Cam- 
' bridge students knew how to behave toward for- 
leigners. He showed the goo] that might come 
' of international transactions of this character, and 
| said that it was intended, if this lectureship was 
| founded, to establish a corresponding one on Eng- 
i land at Harvard University. 

| During the discussion, Mr. Lothrop Motley’s 
| name was mentioned as that of one likely to be 
named asa lecturer, and was received with ap 
plause. There is no doubt that the arrangement 
will be consummated, though the interval of the 





lectures may be extended to three vean 


‘ Mop. ¢ 


any proposition coming from it deserves our most 


on their part, is to be looked on as a very graceful 
compliment. The objections are obvious; but after | An OvTiINe or a Course or ARCHITECTURAL IN- 


likely to choose,) I should gladly welcome as my | 


they should remember that this proposal comes | 


mocracy; which has of late years withdrawn more | 


country, and looks to us for just recognition in| 


was furnished by the Rev. E. Dodd, Fellow of} 


sides, Cambridge men had founded this Harvard 


portant that we should know why it was and how | 


| LITERARY REVIEW. 
| Siccienaiiibsnanats 


| struction. By William R. Ware, Professor of 
| Architecture in the School of the Massachusetts 
| Institute of Technology. 
| We have received a copy of this pamphlet, which 
| has been printed by the author for private distri- 
| bution, after being read as an essay before the So- 
ciety of Arts, in this city, and shall comply with 
' the wish of the author for impartial criticism. 
; In the first place, Mr. Ware has fully compre- 
, hended and fully discussed his subject, which is 
well expressed in the title. He shows what is 
| needed, what is aimed at by the Institute of Tech- 
nology, what can and what cannot be done there, 
and what should be done to supplement the course 
| of instruction there furnished to students of arch- 
| itecture, or, in less ambitious phrase, the art of 
| building. The present condition of this art in New 
| England is thus happily set forth :— 
| Here, if anywhere, is there need of having the 


| simplest, cheapest, and most enduring ways of doing 
| things found out, and when proved made public, 


| 


{and of having workmen trained to skill in those 


| methods. The best ways of using the common ma- 


} 
' 


| terials of building, of discriminating among them 
and estimating their quantity and cost, still more, 
| the best ways of distinguishing and employing the 
materials that are not so common, are matters on 
which every builder and every architect needs full 
aud accurate information. And all need the same; 
namely, the best that can be had. And not only in 
matters of construction, but in the whole detail of 
building affairs, those who are the most experienced 
| in them are the most ready to complain of the want 

of system, of recognized forms of procedure, of well 
digested and approved methods. 

Every one engaged in these affairs has, of course, 
ways of his own that answer his purpose well 
enough; and almost every one has some clever de- 
vices of his own, particulars which he has for some 
reason worked out for himself, on which he spe- 
cially prides himself, and knows he cannot be sur- 

One man has a brief and neat way of get- 
ting out his quantities; another, for jumping at his 
sum-total; another has an admirable system in his 
specifications; another, ® convenient trick in per- 
spective, or in making working drawings. But, in 
most particulars, every one knows that there is 
room for improvement; and he would gladly go 
about and exchange ideas with his fellows, if time 
and opportunity offered. But time and opportu- 
nity do not offer. 

This is just the state of things for this Institute. 
The trouble is technological ; there is a want of sys- 
tem and method, and of means for a general collec- 
| tion, and a general diffusion of their results. It 
| seems possible to find in this School the means both 
| of collecting and of disseminating this knowledge. 

Without going into detail, or pretending, indeed, 
| that the details of the scheme are yet worked out, 
| which they are not, it is enough to say, that the 

School may perhaps be availed of, not only to give 

to draughtsmen and stu lents a sort of training they 
cannot easily find elsewhere, but it may act through 
them as a sort of professional exchange for builders 
and architects. All the School need do is to sepa- 
rate and classify the topics that occur in the prac- 
' tice of the art, and give them out, to the classes, as 
| subjects of study and investigation. Such are the 
| principles and processes of the various mechanical 
| arts employed in building, the estimating and sur- 
veying of work, and the organization and superin- 
| tendence of workmen, the keeping of accounts and 
regulation of payments, the drawing-up of specifi- 
cations and contracts, and the customs which regu- 
| late the intercourse of architects with their clients 
'and with the mechanics they employ, and the laws 
| vpon which these customs ultimately rest. The 
| more strictly scientific subjects of lighting, heating, 
| ventilation, and acoustics would, of course, be in- 
jcluded. On many of these subjects it would be de- 

; sirable, and it would probably be found perfectly 
| feasible, to have special lectures given in the School 
by experts in them. The regular pupils within its 
| walls would proceed to collect, under the guidance 
of its officers, the best information that can be ob- 
j tained from the accredited sources; while the pupils 
attached to the offices in the town would lay them 
under contribution for the fund of special study 
and personal experience peculiar to each. All would 
use every opportunity to increase their resources 
by observing work actually in progress, and by 
conversing with mechanics. 

Having pointed out our defects, and the way to 
remedy them, in the matter of simple construction, 
| Mr. Ware proceeds to discuss the higher subject of 
architecture, properly speaking, comparing it with 
literature, and with sculpture and painting, and 
demanding for it as for literature a long course of 
instruction and a high standard of criticism. What 
is said on this point will be less generally accepted 
than what we have already quoted, and does not 
seem to us always happily expressed. The opinions 
of Matthew Arnold, in regard to the French Acad- 
emy, are pressed into the service to show the advan- 
tage of a rigid standard set up by a School of Arch- 
itecture; but Mr. Arnold’s remarks are already 
sufficiently taxed to maintain his own point, and 
will not bear the transfer, by analogy, to another 
subject so unlike. Moreover, the tendency in arch- 
itecture always has been to a servile imitation of es- 
| tablished forms without regard to the changing 
| circumstances of the time or place, and this would 
| be increased, inevitably, by any established censor- 
| ship in architecture. Strict preliminary training, 
and great liberty of choice and action afterwards, 
| are the needs of America in all its departments of 
| intellectual effort. 
| In this matter, therefore, if we understand Mr. 
| Ware, we should not agree with him. And we 
| cannot but regard as a pardonable exaggeration the 
' panegyric on architecture with which he closes his 
| Very instructive essay :— 
| Of all the arts, Architecture has most immedi- 
| ately to dowith the greatness of the commonwealth. 
| It is by the aspect of its buildings that a great 
| country asserts its greatness. The buildings of any 
| people cannot fail, indeed, like their personal con- 


| duct, to be in a certain sense individual and char- 


| acteristic; but it is of grave importance that our 
| public buildings, as well as our national manners, 


| shall be also excellent in themselves, and that they 
| shall express our best characteristics. 

Thoreau was nearer the truth when he said, ‘In 
, Arcadia, when I was there, I did not see any ham- 
| mering stone. Nations are possessed with an in- 
| sane ambition to perpetuate the memory of them- 
' selves by the amount of hammered stone they leave. 
| It should not be by their architecture, but why not 
| even by their power of abstract thought, that na- 
| tions should seek to commemorate themselves?” 











Sxow-Bocyp. A WinterIdyl. By John Green- 
leaf Whittier. Boston: Ticknor and Fields. 
(Pp. 52.) 

This latest of the poems of Whittier is also 
‘one of his best; for, while it lacks the fire and 
‘thrill of his best ballads and lyrics, it is more 
| strongly infused than they with the true spirit of 
| our New England life and landscape, which no 
| poet save Ellery Channing has felt so thoroughly as 
| Whittier. The thread of the poem is a very sim- 
| ple one,—the incidents of a great snow-storm in 
‘the homestead where the poet was born, and 
| which was so exactly like a thousand other home- 
| steads in Massachusetts and New Hampshire fifty 
| years ago. Around this plot he gathers memo- 
‘ries of his household and his early friends, and 
| all the detail of a New England fireside, as those 
| of us remember it who were fortunate enough to 

be born or to have lived in the country-places of 

'the region which Andrew Johnson hates so in- 

'tensely. In these brief pages appear the domes- 

' tic manners of such men as another poet has no 

| less happily depicted :— 

“‘But all about me live New England men, 
Their humble houses meet my daily gaze,— 
The children of this land where Life again 
Flows like a great stream in sunshiny ways; 
This is a joy—to know them—and my days 


Are filled with love to meditate on them, 


| These native gentlemen on Nature's hem,”’ 


and of such women as the same gentle verse de- 
scribes :— 

“From early morn to fading eve she stands 

Labor’s best offering on the shrine of worth, 

And labor's jewels glitter on her hands,— 

To make a plenty out of partial dearth, 

To animate the heaviness of earth, 

To stand and serve serenely through the pain, 

To nurse a vigorous race and ne’er complain.” 

And so close does Whittier draw the picture that 
many of the minute touches will escape the no- 
tice of persons who have never seen or learned 
the habits of a generation ago. When he speaks 
of the ‘‘clean-winged hearth,” he is likely to give 
his French translator trouble, provided that Mon- 
sieur is not informed that our New England 
hearth-brush in old times was the wing of a turkey 
or goose, cut off just at that point where masti- 
cation gives up in despair. So when he says, 
‘Our buskias on our feet we draw,’’ let not the 
classical reader imagine that the ancient cothur- 
nus ever adorned the ankles of a New England 
lad. The buskin of Whittier cannot be found 
pictured in any dictionary of antiquities known 
to us, but is still extant in old houses; it was the 
modern gaiter with a long leg, and fastened under 
the foot with strings of woodchuck skin or other 
soft leathér. Would that the poet could bring it 
into fashion once more! 

We have only space for a few quotations, to 
justify what we have said. Here is the evening 
fire :— 

‘*We watched the first red blaze appear, 
Heard the sharp crackle, caught the gleam 
On whitewashed wall and sagging beam, 
Until the old, rude-furnished room 

Burst, flower-like, into rosy bloom; 

While radiant with a mimic flame 

Outside the sparkling drift became, 

And through the bare-boughed lilac-tree 
Our own warm hearth seemed blazing free. 
The crane and pendent trammels showed, 
The Turk’s heads on the andirons glowed ; 
While childish fancy, prompt to tell 

The meaning of the miracle, 

Whispered the old rhyme: ‘Under the tree, 
When fire outdoors burns merrily, 

There the witches are making tea.’ ’’ 

Here is the freighting of salt hay up the Merri- 
mack from Plum Island way :— 

‘*We heard the tales of witchcraft old, 
And dream and sign and marvel told 
To sleepy listeners as they lay 
Stretched idly on the salted hay, 
Adrift along the winding shores, 
When favoring breezes deigned to blow 
The square sail of the gundalow, 

And idle lay the useless oars.’’ 

We have no severe censure to pass upon this 
charming little book, but only a regret that its 
price is set go far above the means of many who 
would gladly own it. Whittier writes for the many, 
not for the wealthy few, and it is a mistake in his 
publishers ever to place his books beyond the reach 
of slender purses. Here are about 760 lines of 
verse sold for $1.25—a rate which would make the 
Iliad cost more than White’s Shakespeare, and would 
keep Shakespeare forever out of a poor mans’ house. 





By Jean Ingelow. 
(Illustrated l6mo, 


Srorigs TOLD TO A CHILD. 
Boston: Roberts Brothers. 
tinted and gilt, pp. 424.) 
This is one of the daintiest and sweetest of the 

books for the little fulk that we have ever seen. 
Everybody has learned tu love Jean Ingelow from 
the beauty of character shadowed in her poems, 
and none will find their idol in any degree lessened 
in their eyes by reading the “‘stori¢s.’” They are 
dedicated to her niece Edith, and as well to all the 
boys and girls of tender years wherever the Eng- 
lish tongue is spoken. They are really children’s 
stories, simple, touching, suggestive and whole- 
some. A good many little ones, we cannot doubt, 
will be rendered superlatively happy by the pre- 
sentation of these volumes, for which the Boston 
publishers are greatly to be thanked. The illus- 
trations are to each story, and are very good. 


Letters or Lire. By Mrs. L. H. Sigourney. New 
York: D. Appleton & Co. Boston: Nichols & 
Noyes. (With portrait, 12mo, pp. 414.) 

Mrs. Sigourney had so worthy a name for many 
virtues while living, that everything relating to 
her personality will be cherished with reverent feel- 
ing now that she has departed. These ‘‘Letters’’ 
give a sweet and attractive retrospective view of 
her career, treating of her home, teachers, house- 
hold employments, amusements, marriage, domestic 
life, her sorrows, griefs, love, literary essays, &c., 
in @ manner so genial and unassuming as to win 
at once the favor of even a casual reader. A filial 
hand—a daughter—furnishes a sketch of Mrs. 
Sigourney’s illness and death, with which the work 
appropriately concludes, and the portrait given 
shows her features at the age of 70. 

The Brigund, or the Demon of the North, is 
the title of a novel, by Victor Hugo, which the 
Petersons of Philadelphia have just published, and 
A. Williams & Co., Boston, have for sale. [t pos- 
sesses in good degree many of the conspicuous pecu- 
tiarities of the thoughtful author, and at once 
arrests attention. 











THE COMMON WEALTH. 


BOSTON: SATURDAY, MARCH 10, 1866. 


THE EDUCATION TEST. 


The best man, if you could find him, would 
probably be the best ruler. Question : how to 
find him? Whose business is it to look after 
him? Ours, for one, and especially $0 if we are 
ill-educated, under par, or in danger of being 
hanged for want of personal respectability. 
For the same reason that the best educated 
man is not necessarily the best ruler, the worst 
educated man, or one with no education at all, 
is not necessarily the worst voter. 

But all this is theory, says the astute and 
long-practised politician. All this is turning 
things upside down, says the philosopher of the 
verd-antique school. Don’t the salvation of a 
republic depend on the intelligence of the peo- 
ple? Partly, our friend, no doubt ; partly 
upon their hopesty, humanity and good temper. 
In fact, saintship has not been unthought of as 
a test for the suffrage. The idea is a little db- 
solete, and yet the republic is as we see it. 

It ought to allay the terror of being turned 
upside down, or having the wise ruled by the 
foolish, that thus far this view of the subject is 
leather theoretical than practical. An Irish 
‘constituency, with perhaps some wildness about 
‘it, has been known to send an O'Connell to 

Parliament, while a rotten borough of highly 
hidibineed gentlemen represented itself by a 
isnob or a booby. Ignorant voters have a per- 
‘ceptible tendency to elect the wisest men of 
| their class, or the ablest that can be found to 
‘serve their interests. By their ignorance they 
may be more easily deceived. They may thus 

choose a man too ignorant, and lose their labor ; 
| for knowledge is power in any office, as well 
las elsewhere. They may choose a bad man 
| who will damage the interests of others with 
tout protecting theirs. ’ The more shame, then, 
leo the intelligent and virtuous who did not 
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ptesent to them a candidate of stronger attrac 
tions. es a> 

“But the “burded’ of proof ig on the veteran 
politicians and: the . iques to show by 
facts just this: that ignorance he soa the sl 
frage is less dangerous State than wi 
in New, hore proves des of incontrovert, 
Thle fact for these gentlemen to dispose of: The 
same ignorance: which is disfranchised in Ire- 
land is enfranchised in America. Here it is 

a e there it “isas 
dangerous as dry. When the cunning Louis 
Napoleon wishes to make a usurpation that will 
be safe from revolution, he bases it on suffrage 
witheut an educational test. Don’t say that 
with: em educational test the usurpation could 
not have been effected, for hundreds have been, 
with aristocratic suffrage, and without it. But 
the .gouservative results of unrestricted suf- 
fraye have justified the judgment of Napoleon 
Tit. “‘Yf ignorant people are better satisfied 
even with a bad form of government, for its 
being based on their consent, will they not be 
s0,with a.good one? Facts no better demon- 
strate that lightning-rods draw the danger out 
of thuader-clouds than that suffrage diminishes 
the danger to aay government from ignorance. 
Let the contrary opinion give us a few facts— 
one geed one, at feast. 

‘Ain epision és propounded in a high quarter 
that if a certain class of people, numbering 
about one-seventh or eighth of the republic, 
whose ignorance is generally dense, but not by 
their own fanit, while its intelligence in some 
individuals is scarcely surpassed by our average 
presidents, were enfranchised, there would be 
enhanced danger of extermination to them- 
selves from a war between them and another 
Jarge dlass of ignorant people who are already 
‘enframchised. 

This opinion is very remarkable even as a 
theory. ‘The public has not been enlightened 
as to any induction of facts by which it is sup- 
perted. Treating it as simply a theory, let us 
speculate alittle. Given a hatred between two 
ignorant and intermingled races. One of them 
has already the ballot and the constitutional 
musket; the other, neither. This is the con- 
dition, according to the theory, of least danger 
to the unarmed and disfranchised party. The 
danger, then, mast lie in the aggressiveness of 
the latter and not of the former. Surely those 
who have already the advantage in point of 
power and position will be still less likely to 
commence the assault after their antagonists 
have been made more able to repel it. The 
theory is inherently absurd, except on the hy- 
pothesis that the assault is to be expected from 
‘the class at present disfranchised. The argu- 
ment against giving them the ballot is that it 
will incite them to commence a war on the 
antagonist race which will result in their own 
destruction ! 

It-may be satisfactory to many that a worthy 
man, accidentally in an exalted position, knows 
all this. It would be more satisfactory to others 
to know hoto he knows it. Still the theory, if 
admitted, has no tendency to support the edu- 
cational test, for if this disfranchised seventh 
part of the republic, so belligerently inclined, 
were well educated enough to stand any re- 
quired test, there would be so much the more 
danger of giving them the ballot. 


RADICALISM AND THE PEOPLE. 


The events of the years which have passed 
.sinee John Brown’s raid upon the slave system, 
have shown that the American people are 
thoroughly imbued with the spirit of radical- 
ism. John Brown himself, by his last deed, 
and by his death, did more to baptize the na- 
tion in this spirit than any other single agency. 
‘We do not speak of his act; he took all the 
responsibility for that himself; and with him at 
present we leave it. But the reaction of the 
nation against the spirit which presided at the 
trial and hanging of the daring old man was 
like a new creation. The hour of American 
destiny struck loudly in the ears of the world 
when John Brown fired on Harper's Ferry. 
And from that moment to this there have been 
steps of progress sach as human history could 
not show before. Radicalism has made de- 
velopment after development, through battle 
after battle, with victory upon victory, and 
against all expectation. Even the politicians 
begin to dream dreams and to see visions, and 
to anticipate radical triumph in every well-en- 
gaged conflict. The people are aroused pret- 
ty fully tothe fact that the tide of affairs is 
towards such a justice as the world has never 
before known. 

It must have struck every thoughtful ob- 
server of events that in several marked in- 
stances the progress of radicalism has been by 
resisting conservatism in high places. The 
late Mr. G. B. McClellan, who is probably the 
deadest man alive, singularly served to evoke 
the spirit which he did not represent. His 
career in the army and the politics of the na- 
tion had the single result of procuring in Amer- 
ica the trial, condemnation and execution of 
hunkerism. The completed life of Abraham 
lincoln, the lesson ot that great and good 
man’s career lodged in the heart of the Ameri- 
can people by the event of all events in this 
century, served in an opposite way to secure 
the same result. That death-day was the judg- 
ment-day of hunkerism in America. And 
thus an many other great, though not so great, 
examples, all things have conspired with the 
progress of reform. 

Agitation of the public mind, no matter how 
it comes, is sure to be followed by radical gains. 
It must be real agitation, however; not mere 
surface agitation. If an election were to take 
place with only the ordinary excitement, a 
plausible reaction might succeed, if the mo- 
ment were favorable. There must come many 
moments, in a time like this, when men yield 
tothe old thought decently disguised rather 
than rouse themselves to work out the new 
thought. If astute politicians could only keep 
the public mind quiet long enough, the nation 
would almost certainly become the victim of 
misplaced confidence, But let any event thor- 
oughly arouse our people and compel them to 
grapple with serious issues, and the result is 
beyond question. It will be radical, with sur- 
prising radical gains. The number of men 
who can think out a political question, and are 
not afraid to pursue their thought to a result 
beyond the old conclusion, is already immense 
throughout the country. Moreover, the pre- 
sumption avhich today casts its spell over all 
minds is that radicaliam will prevail. Radical 
arguments are expected to convince. Radical 
men are expected to win. Fate has deserted 
the eapservatives ; fortune perches on the rad- 
ical standard. 

We anticipate great ultimate advantage to 
the radical cause from the conflict upon which 
President Johnson has so insanely entered. 
At ane time, there seemed reason to fear that 
conservatism would return in disguise in the 
policy-of the President; or sufficiently <dis- 


‘been sober when Andrew Johnson was drunk, 








fould not sleep. The represen- 
ie" people came together fully alive 
to the dangers and the duties of the hour. 
Their measures struck home to the better 
thought of a regenerated people. They ap- 


es. They made it impossible for even the most 
crafty politician to steal a march upon the pub- 
lic mind. ‘This, Andrew Johnson, an elevated 
poor white of some standing as a politician, 
seems to have felt, and with small satisfaction. 
In fact it has angered him. He is touched in 
his ugliest nature by this defeat of his natural 
desire to mend American nationality with pala- 
ver, as one might mend a piece of china with a 
pediar’s cement. Not being a statesman, nor 
a man of educated intelliggpce, nor of any 
natural power of perception, but a mere hard- 
headed and supple-tongued foreman, agent, 
manager, or what not, he cannot see what 
Congress justly means, but is roundly mad that 
it does not nod to bis conceit. It is not so 
much from having views of duty or policy that 
President Johnson comes into conflict with 
Congress. It is because Congress will not sus- 
tain him in the dazzling and dangerous ex- 
periment of “restoration.” 

It is matter for profound regret that our 
President should not only take sides against 
his party, the party of progress and of the 
people, but should play the demented in the 
eyes of the world. And yet we need not shed 
many tears. The respectabilities of Europe 
have no great respect at the best for our dig- 
nitaries. They know that a man may be Pres- 
ident who might instead have been driving a 
hack or keeping a corner-grocery but for a 
chance combination of circumstances. So far 
as we impress the world it is by the enduring 
greatness of the people. It is not the man in 
the White House, but the millions that made 
and rule him who make or mar the good name 
of the nation. And among ourselves it is just 
as well to assume that a man may be nobody 
if he is President. True, we want good Pres- 
idents. A great man at Washington, to have 


aod wise when Andrew Johnson was foolish, 
would have saved the people a vast deal of 
anxiety about the nation. But itis the people, 
after all, who ought to act in reconstructing the 
state of things, and it is well to have them 
roused to act. 


THE THREAT OF GARRETT DAVIS. 


It is now over three months since a company 
of distinguished gentlemen were in conversa- 
tion in this city upon national affairs. The 
views of Secretary Seward and the President 
upon reconstruction were in review. The 
question of the probability of the admission of 
the rebellious States to Congress, when, and 
in what form, was being discusssed, when the 
company was somewhat startled by a sugges- 
tion from a gentleman, late of creditable posi- 
tion in the military service of the country, and 
formerly of the Democratic party, that the 
President, failing to secure the admission of 
Southern representatives upon their professions 
of loyalty, might recognize such delegates, as- 
sembled in Washington, together with the mi- 
nority of the sitting Congress, (they constitu- 
ting a majority of the whole body,) as the Con- 
gress of the United States under the Constitu- 
tion. One of the senators of our State replied 
that such a scheme was not supposable in any 
case ; the other that such a procedure would 
be wholly revolutionary—a usurpation and 
perversion of the government. The suggestor, 
whose quick instincts and thorough knowledge 
of men have often been of service to the coun- 
try, gravely responded that the idea was not 
80 preposterous as might be seemed, and that 
it were well for our public men to admit the 
suggestion into the list of possible contingen- 
cies arising from the reconstruction policy of | 
the President. 

The idea thus broached in private conversa- 
tion in this city last fall, before the assembling of 
Congress, by an astute politician of Democratic 
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all meee & hed 
of Maryland.” 
So spake “his honor,” Christopher Columbus 
Cox, the Lieut. Governor of Maryland, to our 
accidental President, on the 1st of March, act- 
ing ae the exponent and mouth-piece of what 
fing” held in Baltimore on the previous Mon- 
day. Asall the readers of The Comwonwealth 
may not be familiar with this modest gentleman 
who thus presumes to speak in the name of all 
the people of Maryland, and who, strangely 
enough, seems to have been confounded with 
his namesake of Ohio, let us give as briefly as 
possible, a reminiscence. 

When the national association of physicians 
met in this city, last spring, there appeared 
among them a dapper, little, fussy, red-haired 
gentleman, in whose diminutive person was as- 
sumed to center all the patriotism of that august 
body. He was—or claimed to be—their mouth- 
piece and oracle on all national topics. A poor 
devil of a rebel refugee-surgeon in Canada 
had been charged by one of his worthy confre- 
res with having conspired to buy up all the 
arsenic in the world wherewith to poison the 
Croton aqueduct, and, absurd as the story was 
on its face, our fussy patriot pretended to, or 
was weak enough to, believe it. Here was a 
tempting field wherein to display at once his 
fiery eloquence and his irrepressible patriotism. 
The profession was, he declared, disgraced 
while one of its members was even suspected, 
and the said suspected party, who, by-the-way, 
had utterly denied the whole story, must be 
forthwith, andwithout even a hearing, ignomini- 
ously expelled from the association of which 
he was a member. 

A few remonstrated, urging that it was no 
part of the business of the association to pass 
judgment in matters which it could not in- 
vestigate, and that it was neither just nor 
safe thus to try, condemn and execute any one 
without at least hearing what he might say in 
self-defense. But these prudent suggestions 
were unheeded, and the vote of expulsion was 
carried. 

When it was asked who this patriotic im- 
personation of Nemesis was, and whom, at first, 
no one seemed to know, it came out that he 
was no lessa person than Dr. C. C. Cox, who, by 
combining in his own person the several posi- 
tions of lieut.-governor, (ez-oficio president of 
the State senate,) brigade-surgeon in the Union 
army, and also medical-purveyor in the same, 
had found patriotism to be a thing that paid, 
and who had made a good thing of it. 

When he had thus “purged”—speaking medi- 


ber,” our disinterested patriot modestly claimed, 
as his reward, to be chosen president of the 
association of M.D.s. Alas, for his aspira- 
tions! Custom assigned this place of honor to 
one belonging to the city where its meeting 
washeld. But the Dr.’s ambition was not to be 
thus foiled. The next meeting must then be 
in ‘my own Baltimore,” and then it will come 
all right. We find him, then, pressing, as old 
Gov. Barbour would elegantly have expressed 
it, “with arms, legs, teeth and toe-nails,” his 
motion to make Baltimore the place for the 
next assembling of the association. Perhaps 
the cat was seen under the meal; certainly, 
the movement went very hard. The loyalty of 
that place was somewhat questionable ; a cer- 
tain 19th of April had not been quite forgot- 
ten. and the city of “plug-uglies,” even though 
it did boast a brigade-surgeon, Jieut.-governor 
and medical-purveyor, (tres junclus inuno,) was 
—again speaking medically—rather an over- 
dose. But our hero, by dint of much talking, 
crowded it through, and the way was open for 
his aspirations. 

But changes came. President Lincoln was 
murdered by a man “born in Baltimore,” and 
Dr. Cox—who, by-the-way, among his other 
numerous accomplishments is a poet-—composed 
an “orful ode” on the occasion. Among other 
changes, a marvellous one seems to have since 
come over the doctor and ‘‘my own Baltimore.” 
We now find him, on the 26th ult., putting 





eally—the association of its “unworthy mem- | 


himself at the head of the copperheads and 
plug-uglies of his city of mobs and monuments 
in their fiendish exultation and rejoicings over 
the Senate, on Friday last, from the lips of | the back-slidings of President Johnson. And 
Garrett Davis of Kentucky, who, though gen- again, on the 1st of March, we find him appear- 
erally regarded as a half-insane and wholly |ing as the impersonation and representative 
garrulous old man, has nevertheless presented | of Baltimore copperheadism, delivering to his 
only too frequently, it must be confessed, the | accidency about as fine a specimen of recreant 
very policy which the President and the re-| toadyism as can be found anywhere. Nor is this 
bellious chiefs have desired. Flere is what Mr. | the whole. The patriot of last spring, the Neme- 
Davis said, speaking to the resolution relative | sis of M.D.s, the expeller of poisoners, now 
to the admission of representatives from States | puts himself into the same political boat with 
lately in rebellion :— 

Senators seem to think that they have the whole 


antecedents, and of thorough knowledge of 
Southern character, found public advocacy in 





ithe victim of his wrath, the poisoner aforesaid, 


é h joi ds i t of ident 
power over thig matter, but they are mistaken. ray oth jose bends oa sapeens oF Fneveee 


‘The power rests elsewhere, and I announce that | JObnson’s policy. When the medical associa- 
this whole matter can be legally and constitution- | tion meets this spring in Baltimore, will Dr. 
ally settled in ten days—aye, inoneday. Thethird Cox move the restoration of his now brother 
section of the second article of the Constitution | : > WwW; 

provides that the President shall, from time to | Copperhead to its fraternal arms? Will the 
time, give to the Congress information of the state | association carry out the rest of his programme 
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tinent, and that liberty is “the right to work.” 
Our Moses has instituted a system by which 
ali the foothold we have gained in the South is 
slipping away from under us; and those brave 
men who still dare to carry Northern principles 


he was pleased to call the “monster mass-meet- | south, and maintain Northern honor on “sacred 


soil,” do so at the risk of their lives. He has 
driven the freedmen from the homes they had 
so well deserved and so honestly earned; and 
now, to crown all, he would deprive them of 
the only protection that can possibly be given 
them by a nation which has so Jong defrauded 
them of everything that is dear on earth,—for 
it is not constitutional that men should at last 
enjoy the fruits of their own labor, or should be 
protected from being sold, shot or burnt, if 
those men are black. The Constitution pro- 
vides only for “our people,” and this is only a 
“white man’s government.’’ 

Under Mr. Johnson’s influence the country 
would slowly drift back to those palmy days of 
chivalry when a negro had no rights which a 
white man was bound to respect. But his in- 
fluence is not to control the people ; and we do 
not know whether to be more indignant or 
more amused when he has the audacity of re- 
peating, face-to-face with one of the noblest 
representatives of the down-trodden race, that 
he would still be their Moses. He promised 
them water when he should strike the rock; 
but blood gushed forth. He promised to lead 
them through the Red Sea; but he stretched 
out his hand and beckoned to the waves to en- 
gulfthem. And, really, we begin to wonder, 
if a reconstructed President is the proper helms- 
man to guide the ship of state amid the 
breakers of disloyalty and rebellion, and whether 
a better Moses could not be found to lead us 
through the desert, where the pillar of fire shall 
not be the flames of another impending war, 
and the cloud not a shadow of slavery, to a 
land of promise where liberty certainly shall 
mean something beside the right to work ! 


MR. SEWARD. 


All that we said last week, in comment upon 
this gentleman’s speech at New York, is more 
than sustained and justified by the unexpected 
developments of the last few days. ‘ Perley” 
telegraphs to the Journal, of this city, that on 
Saturday last, Mr. Seward, in an interview 
with a leading member of the Pennsylvania del- 
egation in the House, brought up the question 
of reconstruction, and was very severe on Con- 
gress for their refusal to admit the Southern 
members. The representative remarked he 
was of opinion that, after four years of rebel- 
lion that has cost half-a-million of lives, and 
has entailed upon’us a national debt of three 


thousand millions of dollars, it was the duty of | 


Congress to patiently examine into the exact 
condition of affairs, and only admit those South- | 
ern members to seats who were unmistakably | 
loyal. 
consent, for one, to have any one who had 
ever been a rebel occupy a seat in Congress. | 
Mr. Seward replied with a great deal of warmth | 
that the policy of the administration was his ; | 
that Mr. Lincoln had adopted it, and that it| 
was being carried out when he died. Mr. | 
Johnson was merely continuing it, and the | 
whole country would sustain it. As for rebels, | 
there is not now a rebel in the republic, and the | 
word should not be used. 

This is a more frank confession than we ex- 
pected from Mr. Seward, but we are constrain- | 
ed, from all the knowledge in our possession, | 
to believe the statement to be strictly true. | 
Indeed, since his defeat at Chicago, in 1860, 
for the presidency, he has been regarded by | 
many astute politicians as at enmity with the | 
Republican party. For this reason, he is be-| 
lieved to have favored McClellan and Seymour, | 
and defeated Wadsworth for governor of New | 
York ; for this he endeavored to lure Lincoln 
into disgraceful compromises ; for this he is now | 
cosseting Andrew Johnson. Butour Richelieu | 
is in his dotage ; the Republican party under- | 
stands him; the Senate have once asked his | 
dismissal, and the nation will consign him ere’ 
long to merited obscurity. 


At any rate, he said, he would never | 


| 


oon —_ 


TENNESSEE IS WAITING! 
} 


As has long been apprebended, Tennessee 
is to be the State that will open the contest 
between Congress and the Executive as to the 
right of representation of/the lately rebellious 
States. The President will not consent that 
his State shall longer be excluded, as he feels | 
keenly that his own position is impugned, and | 
himself registered as an “alien enemy,” by the 
act. 

The majority of the Reconstruction Commit- 
tee have reported the conditions upon which 
they consider it safe to restore Tennessee to an 
equal share in the general government. The | 





joint resolutions on the subject will require a, cians to place and power? This senator-elect, | 


'dorsement was not filed in Washington, of 


of the Union, and recommend to their considera- | 
tion such measures as he shall judge necessary or | 
expedient. Here, sir, is a provision in the Consti- | 
tution which requires the President to communi- 

cate to the two houses of Congress information as | 
to the state of the Union, and to recommend to 
them such measures as he shall deem proper and 
expedient. What does this require him todo? He’ 
has to ascertain who composes the two houses of | 
Congress. It is his right. It is his constitutional | 
function to ascertain who constitute the two houses | 
of Congress. The members of the Senate who are | 


{ 





could get into a conclave with those Southern Sen- | 





ators any day, and they would constitute a major- 
ity of the Senate. The President of the United | 


and elect him their presiding officer? Vous 
verrons. 


OUR “MOSES.” 

We are probably all agreed that the fate of 
the nation depends upon the fate of the negro 
race. Their destruction is our destruction, 
their salvation our own. It has been so ordered 
that the life of the republic hangs upon the 


jured and long-suffering part of our people. 
Whatever affects them, therefore, for good or 


gress, and are in the following form :— 


! 


Resolved, by the Senate and House of Representa- | 


ple of Tennessee have made known to the Congress | 
of the United States their desire that the consti- | 


day of February, 1865, by’ a} 


and did on the 22 
large popular vote, adopt and ratify a constitution | 
of a government republican in form, and not in- | 





! organized under the provisions thereof, which said | 
, provisions, and the laws passed in pursuance there- | 


of, proclaim loyalty to the Union; and whereas the | him keep that, too, to himself !” 


| States has the constitutional option—it is his func- | for evil, must necessarily affect us also. It is | people of Tennessee are found to be in a condition | 


j 


| 


tion—it is his power—it is his right—and I would | 


| advise him to exercise it—he has the right at any | 


day to ascertain, where there are different bodies, | 
members of the Senate contending, which is the | 


true Senate. If the Southern members and _ those | 
who are for admitting them to their seats constitute | 


that right, forthwith—to-morrow—or any other | 
day—to recognize the opposition here and the 
Southern members as a majority of the Senate. 


a half-witted dotard, then here is something in | 
the same vein from an oracle that is only too, 
well-poised—maliciously sane and determined | 
—the Chicago Times, one of the copperhead | 
| presses which Gen. Grant lately said he would | 
suppress had he the power :— 

“*If the rump Congress shal! not speedily abandon 
if it shall ist i i ives | 
of eleven States elgg aa gp To saga ym 
exercising the powers of the Congress of the Uni-| 





thus a matter of paramount interest who is en- 
trusted with their interests. These were safe 
enough while in the hands of the President 
who issued the emancipation proclamation,—the 


for all the oppressed and down-trodden, and all 
mankind in general. 


which beats only for ‘‘reconstructed” States in 
general and Tennessee in particular. 

Yet wwe did not know this from the begin- 
ning,—for the nation trusted in his plighted 
word and put confidence in his assertions. 


fidence betrayed. He had promised to be a 


its seditious, revolutionary and lawless practises—| Moses who would lead the people to the pro- ; 


mised land, but the staff of power which he 
held turned into a serpent, which tempted him, 


rations he made were the strangest set of com- 


But after him came one | 


to exercise the functions of a State within this Union, | 
and can only exercise the same by the consent of | 
the law-making power of the United States ; there- | 
| fore, 


declared to be one of the United States of America, | 


a majority of the whole Senate, the President has a | simple man with the slow but honest mind, and | oy an equal footing with the other States, upon the | ‘ 
right—and, by the Eternal! he ought to exercise | the great, noble heart, that beat in sympathy | express condition that the people of Tennessee will culpable carelessness of the State Department | 


; maintain and enforce in good faith their existing 
| constitution and laws, excluding those who have | 
| been engaged in rebellion against the United States 


If it be said that this is the drivelling talk of , with a narrow mind and a narrower heart, | from the exercise of the elective franchise for the 


| respective periods of time therein provided for, and 
| shall exclude the same persons for the like respec- 
| tive periods of time from eligibility to office, and 
| the State of Tennessce shall never assume or pay avy 
| debt or obligation contracted or incurred in aid of the 
| rebellion, nor shall said State ever in any manner | 
| claim from the United States, or make any allow- 


' But the pledge has been broken and the con- | ance or compensation, for slaves emancipated or 


liberated in any way whatever, which conditions ' 
shall be ratified by the Legislature of Tennessee, | 
or the people thereof, as the Legislature may direct, , 


| before this act shall take effect. 
| Representatives Rogers of New Jersey and 


ted States—we do not hesitate to declare that it | had tempted Eve. The decla- Grider of Kentucky nted a minority re- 

| pill b tha blame duty af President aaa oe ad once tempted Eve e decla ucky prese } 

{to constitute himself the Cromwell of the time, and | 
dissolve the rump dy military power.” | mandments ever yet announced by any Moses. 


We assure our readers these utterances are , He told Congress, “I am the President, thy 
fraught with momentous warning. Andrew master, and thou shalt know no views beside 
Jobnson is no man to turn back. As we have mine.” He told us all, “Thou shalt love white presenteda minority report, dissenting from 


| port, to admit the representatives from Tennes- 
see upon their taking the oath prescribed by | 
‘Yaw and without further ceremony. Repre- 

sentatives Boutwell and Washburne have also, 


| before said, he means to crush Congress or be | rebels better than black loyalists,” and those the above resolutions on the ground that they do 
‘crushed. We enjoin upon every friend of con-| whose hands are yet red with brothers’ blood, not afford sufficient guarantees of fidelity to 
'stitutional liberty to STAND BY Conoress—' shed in a war against the government, better | the Union or of protection to the freedmen. 


j and upon Congress ta stand by its own convic- than those who stood up to defend the nation | They desire that the right of the freedmen to 
\in its darkest hour of need. He told the freed- | vote under proper restrictions should be secured 


| tions—in this fearfal epoch of our history. 





| 


majority of the votes of bot houses of Con- | Ur friend afterwards ascertained, was an ac- 
: | tive, persistent, devoted rebel during the war. 


tutional relations heretofore existing between them | had surrendered, and it was all over, he took . 
and the United States may be fully reéstablished, ' jt only “because,” as he said, “he must remain 


consistent with the constitution and laws of the! whatever. Some may ask, Why tax him, then ? 
in favor of the admission of the Southern Senators justice that is now at last to be done to an in- | United States, and a State government has been | 


' body surrounding the President to throw light 


"communities. 
' Grierson and Fiske, Hon. John Covode, and oth- 






s. Ragcoe Conkling of 
rted as having an impor- 
4, to be offered when the’ 
OnSi ion. There 
certainly seems to be little prospect that the 
resolutions will pass as above reported. 

The majority agree on one essential point, 
stated in the second preamble above, that the 
people of Tennessee can only exercise the 
functions of .a State within the Union. by the 
law-making power of the United States, and 
that Congress has full power to determine the 
conditions upon which consent should be grant- 
ed. This has been the position of Congress 
from the beginning, and allowing for the defec- 
tion of Raymond, Dixon, Doolittle, &c., the 
majority have shown no disposition to depart 
from it. 





FENIANISM. 


A New York correspondent, in another col- 
umn, gives an interesting account of Col. O’Ma- 
hony, the chief of the Fenian movement in 
this country, with a brief allusion to its aims 
and methods. In the form of a moral to his 
tale, we may be allowed a reflection here. 

The Irish patriot now excites our sympathy 
by presenting the spectacle of nearly five mil- 
lions of people in the Green Isle groaning un- 
der a foreign yoke, the victims of most tyran- 
nical oppression ; and they call upon the civil- 
ized world to aid them in their attempt to throw 
off their yoke and break their chains. While 
making this appeal, do they remember that in 
their own political action they have ever aided 
to fasten the chains upon four millions of the 
victims of a more damnable oppression in this, 
their adopted country? If these men really 
love liberty, let them show their love by their 
acts and their votes. When they have done 
this, they can safely appeal to our sympathy in 
behalf of their suffering friends and relatives 
on the other side of the water. While Irish- 
men, by their votes, deny the rights of man- 
hood to any class of our own people, it is in vain 
for them to urge upon American citizens the 
claims of oppressed humanity abroad. They 
will surely find that the Goddess of Liberty 
will never be content with a partial worship. 
She demands unconditional devotion from her 
votaries, and will confer no blessing upon the 
efforts of those who have one principle to be 
‘applied to the four millions of the oppressed 
on the other side of the water, while they ap- 
ply an entirely different and antagonistic prin- 
ciple to four millions of the people of their own 
adopted country. Let Americanized Irishmen 
be true to liberty, and liberty will be true to 
them. 


“WISE AS SERPENTS, HARMLESS 
A S DO VES.” 


This maxim has not gone out of date yet. It 
\is the dictate of common sense, for instance, 
just now, in restoring our country to its true 





| basis. 

| <A friend of ours, in a late Southern tour, 
' travelled for a day or two with a Congressman- 
‘elect from one of the States implicated deeply 


in the rebellion. The gentleman favored his 
Northern companion with his views of the fu- 
ture before us. Everything sounded pretty 
well—well enough, perhaps, to be reported 
at Washington in the waiting Congressman’s 
behalf, should an opportunity occur, as he, 
in fact, intimated, with liberty to use his 
name, &c. 


He was satisfied that slavery was at an end. | 


Tle was not quite prepared for universal suf- 
frage, but, with some such qualification as 

nowledge of reading and writing, which he 
would also apply to immigrants or foreigners, 
he thought the negroes might vote. The col- 
ored race had attained their highest possible 
civilization in slavery. They would fall be- 
hindhand under freedom. In the meantime, 
they had better be left to their old friends in 
the South, who could take much better care of 
them—more conveniently, understandingly, di- 
rectly and cheaply, than the Freedmen’s Bu- 
reau. he colored working-classes were of 
great value to the South while they remained, 
For his own part, he had known not a few of 
them, who had secured a little instruction, to 
be as competent as any white men for voting, 
and the like. 

Now, omitting perhaps the prophecy of the 
negro’s deterioration, his views sounded well. 
Very unfortunately, however, for the game, 
upon repeating the conversation to another 
traveller, he laughed at once aloud in our 
friend’s face,—“You can believe what you 
choose, but the senator’s language, let me tell 
you, is not what he uses on the steamboats or at 
the hotels with his friends !” A Northern en- 


course. We publish the case, because we are 
quite sure it is by far too common yet, below Ma- 
son and Dixon's line ; and till something more 
honest, reliable and loyal exists, is any man 
foolish or insane enough to restore such politi- 


When his own city fell, before the final catas- | 


tives in Congress assembled, that whereas the peo- trophe, he still declined to take the oath of alle- 


giance, and, at last, when Lee and Johnston 





under some government!” Let him remain— 
but without any share in the government 
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“Cheap enough at that! 
sides, were his money as bad as his mind, let 


we reply, “and, be- 


OFFICIAL INFORMATION. 


Despite the indifference of the President to 


Resolved, that the State of Tennessee is hereby the calls of Congress for information concern- | 


ing the condition of the rebel States, and the | 
! 
wherein prepared documents, according to Mr. 
Seward’s statement, are neither signed nor | 
forwarded when wanted, and despite, also, the 

general unwillingness apparently of every- 


on the question, the Reconstruction Committee, | 
thanks to their system, industry and faithful, 
ness, are presenting to the country facts that 
are irrefutable concerning matters at the 
South, and which are an ample justification for 
their policy of delay in reorganizing those 
The evidence of Gens. Thomas, | 


ers, now being given at length in the daily 
papers, must satisfy every honest and consider- 
ate person that Congress has been eminently 
wise and judicious in its deliberate considera- 
tion of the great questions pertaining to the 
restoration of the rebellious States. The evi- 
dence of Mr. Covode alone is sufficient toshow 
that the State that was considered the most 
advanced in loyalty of all the South, viz. Lou- 
isiana, was was wholly unfitted in July last to 


‘be recognized as a loyal community; and we | 





| tinction are acknowledged by the nations. 


1866. 


all know it has not improved in that respect 
since. The el&borate report of Mr. Covode, 
with all his statistics, tables, &c., was myste- 
Fiously lost from the War Department and 
never met the President’s eye. But the com- 
mittee, as~wWe have suggested, have overcome 
this difficulty, and their reports will justify 
their own action and astonish the country. 





MR. SUMNER’S SECOND SPEECH. 


On Wednesday last, Mr. Sumner again ad- 
dressed the Senate in opposition to the pending 
constitutional amendment relative to the basis 
of suffrage. It was a shorter (but no less ear- 
nest) effort than his first, and marked by his 


promise of Human Rights ; the Elective Fran- 
chise a Necessity.” It was listened to with 
profound attention by the Senate and crowd- 
ed galleries. Unlike another seventh of March 
sheech, it will go into history as one of the 
ablest ever made, adding additional renown to 
the fame of the great American pleader for 
freedom and justice. 





CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE FENIAN CHIEF. 


New Yoak, March 6, 1866. 

The great Fenian demonstration of Sunday last 
at Jones’ Wood, and the excitement which the 
Fenian movement is causing in all parts of the 
country, have moved me to reduce to the form of a 
letter some notes I have made concerning Col. John 
| O’Mahony, the Head Centre of the Brotherhood in 
America. 

Col. O’Mahony occupies two positions, entirely 
distinct, but perfectly compatible with each other. 
He is the chief executive of the legitimate organi- 
zation in this country, and is also the accredited 
American agent.of Stephens, the ‘*Chief Executive 
of the Irish Republic.’’ In virtue of these two po- 
sitions he wields a power over the Irish population 
which is not second even to that of the priesthood 
of the Roman Catholic Church. Even the Arch- 
bishop’s fiat against the demonstration on Sunday 
only served to add fuel to the Fenian fires and 
helped to fill the Fenian treasury. 

The confidence of the Irish in their Head Centre 


with almost reverential faith, and obey his behests 
with most hearty good will and enthusiasm. It is 
through his influence that money pours into the 
treasury of the brotherhood and new names are 


Nor is O’Mahony’s influence confined exclusively 
to our fellow citizens of foreign birth; many native 
Americans, occupying highly respectable positions 
in society, are now giving comfort and material aid 
to the cause which he represents; and the numbers 
of these are daily increasing. 

Col. O’Mahony presides at the Fenian Head 
| Quarters in Union Square, and visitors reach his 


' 





presence through the mediation of ‘‘officers of the | 
household,’ as is the custom with other dignitaries, | 
whose claims to extra deference, courtesy and dis- | 
His 
presence and general appearance by no means cor- | 
respond to the popular idea of a conspirator and | 
revolutionist; in this respect he does not very | 


greatly differ from those “‘blood-thirsty, fire-eating | 





best characteristics. He entitles it—No Com- | 

















Centre’’ gain the money which they willingly pay 
to the treasary by the Ibor of their hands; every 
dollar represents strained sinews and drops of 
sweat; and yet the coffers of the brotherhood are 
kept fall, and every demand frem head-quarters 1s 
answered cheerfally ani without delay. If any 
cause deserves success, this cause, im itself good, 
marked by such self-denial and devotion on the 
part of its advocates, is surely entitled to our good 
wishes. 

In looking up the material for these notes con- 
cerning the Fenian movement, I have been led to 
the consideration of the main purpose of the organ- 
ization not generally comprehended. The enterprise 
is based upon the grand idea of NATIONALITY. 
The unlettered and unthinking Fenians trust with 
| most childlike and implicit confidence to the ability 
and integrity of their leaders; the more intelligent 
among them sound the depth of the mystery and 
argue that Ireland has a right to a separate polit- 
ical existence; that they have a right to make out 
of themselves all they are capable of becoming, and 
that the nations of Christendom ought to secure to 
them their rights. They argue as the people of 
Hungary argued in ’48 and ’49, and as the people 
of Poland have argued since the unholy alliance 
laid them prostrate at the feet of European despot- 
isms. Ww. 


WASHINGTON. 


Wasuixoton, March 6, 1866. 








is even sublime in childlike completeness. He is | 
the oracle of his followers, who listen to his words 


constantly being added to the lists of members. | 


PLOTS AND COUNTERPLOTS. 

| Theairis heavy with apprehensions. We are 
| walking on the crater’s edge, and the ground is 
' crumbling beneath our feet How the country feels 
| we can only gu gathering 
| their loins for a fierce struggle of some kind or 
| another. 

The indecent andrevolutionary threat of Garrett 
Davis, of Ky., made in the Senate last Friday, is 
| believed not to have been done without prompting. 
' Nor is there wanting circumstantial details to show 
that the conception—monstrous as it may sound— 
_ of organizing and recognizing a revolutionary Con- 
| gress, composed of the Southern rebels and their 
| Northern allies, has been long conceived and careful- 
ly planned. Even the withdrawal from the Globe 

report, by Mr. Davis, of the remarks he made, is con- 
| sidered only as a ‘‘blind.’? The threat is made,— 
it goes out in theassociated press report,—the pub- 
lic mind is thus familiarized with the conception,— 
| and then, to prevent any injurious recoil before the 
| train is quite ready, Mr. Davis withholds it from 
official record on the ground of excitement at the 
time of delivery ! 
| Whether Mr. Davis said it premeditately or not, 
| it is certain others have whispered the thing long 
A month ago, the project, conveyed to my 
| ears in mysterious words by one bolding communi- 
|cation with certain prominent parties here who 
are on the inside of the White House, was treasured 
up in memory as one of the fateful straws which 
| indicated the current’s direction. 

Yesterday and to-day poiltical circles are excited 

with apparently authentic reports of dispatches 
| having been sent to the Southern senators elect 
| hastening their presence here. It is quite certain 
that Alexander H. Stevens, the unpardoned rebel 
Vice President of the defunct confederacy, has been 
telegraphed to come here for consultation. Many 
very intelligent gentlemen believe the first rumor; 
and one of the ablest representatives assured me 
that he had information proving it was determined 
upon a week since. The ‘‘little villain’? of New 
York—as Mr. Bryant once termed Raymond,—is 





| since. 


disutionists,’’ (according to the World and the| | Shi nial Mite cntiaai ta dating thi ‘ 
-Vews,) Thaddeus Stevens and Charles Sumner. | Ee ee ee 


In fact the expression of his face is more like that , _ en is " a : 7 i en a Pt 
of Sumner than like that which lights up the coun- ee ee 


; That would be a pity, as about all there is left of 
tenances of those eminent advocates of peace and good a comiBuants 


will, Marble, Ben Wood, Brooks, Vallandighan, | + sae cpeepens ous tetten weeciiong ~ sy eens 4 
; i 3 - ,,_ | the cool craft and subtle cunning which, combined 
et id genus omnes. His bearing, whether in his 


; : : with his ready culture, are main ingredients of 
reception-room or upon the rostrum, is uniformly , 


aay ; whatever power he possesses. 
calm and dignified, marked by that entire ease and | i po 


If be etal Ma ia THE TENNESSEE JOINT RESOLUTIONS. 

self-possession whi stingui orn gen- Fi age 

tl 6 8 | These are the new spur fo the Presidential plot. 
eman. 


I do not. propose in.zsy attempt to sketch the pens The report yesterday presented to the House by the 


{| joint committee has roused to its dre ll the 
| son and character of the Head Centre to flatter my , ; ce which ces in the ‘cies Sei ne : 
. e i +] Se 0 ant. 

sitter. The Colonel is a tall, straight man, full- Ps P 


; Mr. Johns 
ined cid thie, ~dmaly. belt,” They run so counter to the decree of Mr. Johnson, 


| ‘ots : ‘ 

| that it der the autocrat is . , 
without superfluous flesh, but with that full devel- | peak BPRS sue anaraagees — 
opment of sinew which in other days enabled him | po is — iz 


to contend successfully in trials of strength with pane Bare mappneentneity iy tae Congentn: watt the 

She athdbadnol hie oth euelik, abk whick aueaee | requirements therein indicated are filled to the let- 

ues Kien te) caniaie dokne ar h 52 saan af ter. They also recognize the loyal government of 
c i . st | é 

pepo sarees barat pies ae ee ey te State, and agree that its endurance shall be 


? i : : 
ee nen. Ones tone OS St cared by the general government. The joint 


ne; the expression is that of dignified reticence; | j . - ; 
aie P wit ” | resolutions are directly in accordance with the views 


he speaks less than he thinks; perfect self-pos- 
session is stamped upon every feature; evidently 
his opinions are convictions, ond his self-possession 
arises from his entire reliance upon himself; he 
has that ‘‘air’? which high breeding only gives, | 


of a majority of the Tennessee delegation. 

I know that the President and his friends are 
excessively angry at this demonstration. A dis- 
tinguished senator (should I rather not say an ¢.r- 
tinguished one?) who is a special friend of the 


| ruffled surface. 
| always noisy and demonstrative; not so with the 


' of these. 


| Centre, will say that while his manner is that of a 
| gentleman, his love of country and his hatred of | 


| the great literary masterpieces of Greece and Rome 


| ration, into the vortex of war. 


ficiently marked to attract and enchain atten- | : é iy f 
i sesh . aatisie | Executive, came direct from the White House, this 
ion. 


In truth, he looks like a man able to move | : é j 
i ; | morning, and, in conversation, denounced the re- 
others to his purpose less by demonstrations of} iis 5 
ower than by the mere force of personal character | port of the Reconstruction Committee as the most 
: 1 position infamous outrage yet perpetrated upon the consti- 
m ion. 


| tutional rig American citizens, The Intelli 
The ‘Head Centre’ belongs to a family which | ‘Utional rights of American citizens re Intelli 


has not lacked experience in the dangers and suf- | gencer is also out in another of its able leaders in- 
ferings incident to revolutions | citing to, and preparing for, revolutionary action. 
( . 


The Irish estates, | : ‘ 
: : . j It of course bases its suggestions on the report 
to which by birth he was entitled, were very consid- | oe 

spoken of. 


erably diminished by the part taken by his family 
in the great rising of 1708. In 1848, O’Mahony 
commanded the only organized force which took 
the field against the British soldiery. The failure 


‘*4 MESS OF POTTAQE,”’ 

in the shape of public advertising, is probably the 
reward of the National Republican, of this city, 
in consideration of its present subserviency to the 
of the great attempt drove O'Mahony from his na- | » ooutive TRE The paper is pi by 
htlsescr With ra _— — Pee the | Simon P. Hanscom, well known in your vicinity. 
i i oe ei Rs t : ni - lation (eee L. Swift, clerk of the House Committee on 

cades ‘of Paris, in the midst of that revolution! prion Relati * ahid Mis. Wehbe fo ehal 
: : Sa B gn Relations, of which Mr. Danks is chair- 
oe os oe — and a. man, was at one time announced as an editor of 
lished the Zrenc public. Subsequently he! this sheet. Its course has been outrageous since 
sought refuge in America, and when the civil war the veto. It has sneered at nearly all 8 Repub- 
began he entered the United States service and lican leaders in Congress, and showed in various 
ane to — ee age acon on ways its determination to swallow the traditional 

‘hose who judge of this man at first sight, or k of dirt at snk: Din ecleced 1 " 
‘ ’ i. 3 . peck of dirt at one meal. e colored people, who 
28 oe aeed ren were largely subscribers, are withdrawing their 

: ; , atronage. 
his words are carefully chosen, and his manner in r ene pe paiini+es edsiteavions 

conversation perfectly cool, it would be difficult to} 55. not quite according to the ministerial pro- 
sound the depth parame —. under - un-' gramme. That desired to stop Forney’s mouth by 
eS Fens Ser ee allowing at the head of the ticket a man so 
Sdesiar rie ~ | coppery as is Clymer, the gubernatorial nominee. 
Garibaldis and Mazzinis, who have made revolution | Gen. Meade was etlected. Of that there is no doubt. 
the busines. of their lives,—and O sca is one He left here, after the military council held a short 
Every intelligent and observing man; ‘time ago, with an understanding to that effect. 
who has frequently been in contact with the Head “Barkis was willin’,” then, to be made a martyr. 
But it seems that the General, ‘‘democratic’’ and 
ct j : | conservative though he is by instinct and affilia- 
British tyranny sre se = _ rea: “6 1? tions, could not quite endorse the harangue of the 
the hearts and souls of those sgh: . aa € green’’ | oo4 ult. At the eleventh hour, therefore, he backed 
who are now bidding defiance to British power st , out, leaving Mr. Johnson in the cold. Probably 
home. | the well-understood policy and views of (eneral 


O’ Mahony is an accomplished scholar. He speaks | Grant may have had some effect upon a subordinate 
several modern languages with ease and elegance, | who was so long and intimately related to the great 
and reads the classics with such facility as to make 


| soldier. 














PERSONAL. 
less objects of study than sources of refined plea~ Gen. Ben. Butler is in town, looking as combative 
sure. He has, by his ‘History of Ireland,’’ and and vigorous as ever. He is reported to be busily 
other works of lesser note, made valuable contri- engaged in preparing the draft of an address pro- 
butions to our English literature. He has tho-' posed to be issued by the Union Congressional Com- 
roughly mastered the native language of his conn-' mittee lately organized. 
trymen, and is accounted one of the best, if notthe' Frederick Douglass returned from his lecturing 
very best, Gallic scholar in Christendom. ‘tour in the West yesterday. He reports Illinois, 
It is very pleasant to know that a man around | [Indiana and Wisconsin as fully aroused. Wit 
whom so many associations cluster, and in whom! the quick instincts of the West, the men there on 


| so many of our fellow citizens of native and of! whom we rely fully appreciate the dangerous char- 


foreign birth place such implicit faith, is no mere acter of the crisis. Its revolutionary tendency '< 
adventurer, no common conspirator, but is, at least | clearly seen. Everywhere the determination is 


_ a scholar and a gentleman. He is not moved from | manifested to stand by Congress at all hazards and 


his propriety by the clamor of the hour; he is a to the last. Mr. Douglass spoke briefly here, last 
man eminently qualified to bide his time. What- evening, after the close of an interesting and elv- 


‘ever may be the issue of the present movement, it quent lecture from Mrs. Ellen Watkins Harper, on 


can never be said that O’Mahony betrayed the trust ‘The Lessons of the War,”’ which was delivered at 


"and entire confidence reposed in him hy causing his the church of Dr. Garnett. Mrs. Harper is quite 
| followers to rush, pell mel, and without prepa- an accomplished lady, with fine intellectual qualifi- 


Let me add here cations for the work she has undertaken. 
that the men who give their confidence to the ‘“‘Head! While I am speaking of one earnest woman- 
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ing lite, she travels slowly, we suppose. 


Benrvorent Enrerrnise.—The Democratic | 
Central Committee are engaged in the laudable | 
wark of supplying destitute families with waste | 
paper, in the shape of an “ Extra’ containing Presi- | 
dent Johnson’s veto, his 22d of February stump | 


**Parson Beecher's” 
‘‘Kansas_ Rifle’ 


and selections from 
The latter's 
speech is not included. 
try has been thoroughly ransacked by 
lars,” 
a labor of love. 


speech, 
recent lectures. 


“rag ped- 


Tue Universat Trestimony.—Gen. Swayne, 
Assistant Commissioner of Freedmen‘s Affairs for 
Alabama, says that the late events in Washington 
have & most unsettled state of feeling 
among Northern men, who were preparing to plant 


caused 


a large. breadth of cotton, and have about conclud-! peadism will show itself sooner or later. 


Considering that the coun- | 


gradually subsided, and at the close of his address, 
the speaker was liberally applauded. Out-side the 
hall, 8 small mob waited to give Mr. Broom a re- 
ception. It shouted, roared, bawled, and threaten- 
ed him with personal violence. Mr. Broom merely 
smiled in return, and walked home, lamenting the 
political demoralization that is going Yn around us, 

Mr. Broom will visit Boston next week for a few 
days. He isa temperance and anti-slavery man. 





' 
| Those who desire to have addresses from him can 
it is kind in the committee to engage in such | 


send their communications to this office. 





A RENEGADE NORTHERNER'S Psato oF Re- | 


' sorcinG.—It doesn’t matter much where a Hunk- 


er turns up,—whether on the Superior Court | 
bench, like Judge Lord, or elsewhere; or after 
how many years of oblivion through the intense 
loyalty of the community,—his ingrain copper- 
Scratch- 


ed to give up their projects for the coming season. | ing the skin ofa Russian to find a Tartar beneath 


Emigration has been checked, 
lands has decreased. We hear the same testi- 


mony trom all quarters 


Jorpas, Marsn & Co.— This enterprising 


house has opened its spring campaign in a manner | 


that indicates that full success is to be achieved. 
Whether in the wholesale or retail departments, 


and the price of} js only a faint illustration of the characteristics of 
| a professing loyalist of the hunker breed. 
following passage, for instance, is from Capt. John 

| Clark, editor of the Norfolt Post, formerly of this _ 


The 


city and editor of the Courier, subsequently a cap- 
tain of subsistence in the army by the favor of 
good-natured Heury Wilson, but always, from 


“Cato” | 


' es for the artists’ future welfare. 


| by Gay and Hunt, at the Summer street Fine Art 
| rooms: and the paintings by Bellows and Parton 


| simply copied nature—he has refined it, and filled | 


first essay at a ‘‘reception.’’ Mr. B. is evidently 
an Inness-ite, but the composition, independent of 
the style, was excellent. We were glad to observe 
that Mr. B. was cordially greeted by his brother 
artists and numerous attendants. But we must 
close our notice of the reiinion with our best wish- 


Tur GaLiertes.—In the picture saloons about 
town, there are some rare attractions. Jas. Hart’s 
landscape, at Williams & Everett’s; new pictures 


at the gallery of Messrs. Childs & Jenks, 
particularly noticeable. 

The plaster head of Hon. Chas. Sumner, by 
Mr. Millmore, at the Summer street rooms, is the 
very best portrait extant, and comes nearer, as a 
work of art, to the bust portraits of Hiram Powers 
than any other we have seen. The artist has not | 


being 


his work with intellectual power and rare person- 
ality. Their is neither trickery of the hand, nor 
shirking of honest duty in it, but sound evidence 
of careful, soulful labor, that has resulted in a per- 
fect success. 


IncipeNts.—We have the painful duty of an- 
nouncing the death of George M. Silsbee, for over 





148 to 154 Devonshire Street, 


—AND— 


242 Washington Street. 


_Meb. 10. 











“Tier words are free, paerre dud leiniehie, end her descrip- 
tions and her narratives truthful and vivid.'—N. ¥. Eve- 
ning Post. 





POEMS. 
By Edna Dean Proctor. 
1 vol., J6mo, price $1.25; gilt, $1.50. 





‘Ter verses have an easy flow, a bounding grace, a fall 
rotundity of rhythm, and a hearty unreserve about them 
which makes them attractive to the vast multitude of read- 
ers, apd gives to the convictions of their admirers that 
charm which only poetry can bestow.”— Brookiyn Union. 


HURD & HOUGHTON, 


PUBLISHERS, 
459 Breome Street, New York. 











| we do it ourselves.’ 
| without them, but I could not,” &c., &e. 


JORDAN, MARSH & CoO., | 


had to pay fifty ante for a washer-woman before, and now 
Another, ‘‘the rich may afford to do 
These are a few 
among thousands. Everyone using them will report like- 
wis 

On receipt of the above price, from places where no agent 
is selling, we will send a wringer ‘‘FREE OF EXPENSE.”’ What 
we especially want is a good 

CANVASSER 


in every town. Any good person might make larger wages 
than other employments will afford, as we offer strong in- 


ducementa, and will give exclusive sale in one or more towns. | 


Send for circular. Address 
GEORGE H. trOOD, Agent, 
97 Water Street, Boston. 
Also, Agent for DOTY'S CLOTHES-W ASHER. 
Feb. 24 


FINE ART ROOMS. 
HENDRICKSON, DOLL & RICHARDS, 


SUCCESSORS TO JOHN SOWLE, 
‘Business established in 1831.) 
14 Summer Street, 
Manufacturers and Wholesale and Retail Dealers in 


| Leeking Glasses, Frames, Moulding Pic- | Wheat yews 


ture Frames, &c. 
IMPORTERS OF 
FRENCH AND GERMAN LOOKING-GLASS PLATES AND | 





| rod. 68. 





| figure and 132}, 
} were steady. 
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yw bbi........-8 15 @ 17 Farina, p th...... 5 17 

Fine Flour, } bbl. 210 @s ro nt dg @i 
Rye do. P ib...... 5 Oatmeal 


Graham do. 























5th inst., Mrs. Catharine Wheaton, relict of the Hon. 
Henry W heaton, 80. 
In East Boston, Sth inst., suddenly, Eltira J., wife of 
23. 


Capt. Samuel G. Adams, 

In Roxbury, 6th inst., Sarah M. Yeager, 23, grand-daugh- 
ter of the late Amherst Eaton. Esq. 

In Southboro’, Sth inst.. Hon. Sullivan Fay, 66 yrs. 11 
mor, 


WEEKLY FINANCIAL REPORT. 
ComMMONWEALTA OrFice. Boston, 
Farivar, March 9, 1866. 
The money market remains quiet and without material | 
change. Loans are accessible at 6 per cent. on satisfactory | 








| collaterals. The banks discount generally at the full legal | 


rate of 7 3-10 percent. The Gold market to-day has been 


active. The New York quotations opened at 122}. This 


gradually settling to 131]. Governments 
Coupon Sixes 104}@104}; Ten-Porties 90; 
old Five-Twenties 103} 103}. 


| = 
| rate, however, receded to 141}, and fluctuated between that | 


| old Seven-Thirties 99} x aH} 


WEEKLY RETAIL MARKET REPORT. 
ComMON WEALTH Orrice, Boston, 
Fripay. March 9, 12 M., 1866. 


BUTTER, — AND EGGS. 
Uheese. choice, 


| Butter, prime, 
ee 
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P h.. 72 8 Corn Stach # ib.i6 17 
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and oil filling, and in varnish or Preneh polish. 


Pa ‘erd S HABERSTROH. OHRISTOPEER NERDHAM. 
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CLOTHING, ETO. 
C. Ww. "FREELAND, BEARD & fe ©0., 


CLOTHING AT WHOLESALE, 
152 Devonshire Street, 











C. W. FREELAND -wW. BEARD, 
J. H. PREELAND, 1. LL BARBING, 
Nov. 11. 6m 
SCHOOLS. 


a 


RIVATE SCHOOL. 
Appian Was, On Old Cambridge. 


‘on fitted for College, “Sctentific School, or Countiog 
joure 

Speine Team commences Feb. 12 1966. 

Pupils received at any time. 

A few pupils will be received into the fhmfly of the Prin- 





cipal, at #1 Laman Street, Camb 4 
Nov. ll. sa JOSHUA KENDALL. 
p> ATeORe MERCANTILE ACADEMY, 


WASHINGTON BUILDING, 


Ne. 221 Washington Street, Basten, 
Open Day and Evening for instruction in PENMANSHIP, 
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sain ae arene, Sey 
are ic t 
That this letter—written fitfully—will be my very 


last; 
shall soon be “mustered out,” and I can only try 
Temnosk coms ‘wends-af eontboes to you before I 
die. 


Since we came to the “Peninsula,” we've had 
tiresome work to do— 
Very hard and wasting, mother, and sometimes 


ly, too; 
But when the war is over, you will hear my com- 


tell 
That through all our fearful hardships we did our 
duty well. 


Down there in front of Yorktown, for many a 


night and 
We wtmohs poe the trenches while the foe were 
kept at bay; 


scarce was done, 
Than the rebels, seized with mortal fear, had 
naught to do but run. 


At Williamsburg we met them in fierce and strong 
array, 
And'O1 how hotly raged the fight on that. event- 


They slaughtered us—we slaughtered them—from 
morn till se’ sun, 

And when night’s Loe darkened down the bat- 
tle was not done. 


We conquered, and again they fled—we still kept 
marching on 


Pursuing fast the scattered host, and many a tro- 


phy won; 

But too rapid their retreating—too well the roads 
they knew— 

And we halted, faint and weary, with ne’er a foe 
in view. 


Tell sister that her Frederick fought bravely at 
my side— 
The story ef his gallantry would fill her heart 
with e; 
In my most fervent prayers I ask that Heaven 
his life— 


may spare : 
That he may cheer our home again, with Mary 
for his wife. 


On the hateful Chickahominy we settled down at 


last, 
Where, since the Fair Oaks slaughter, disease has 
d me fast. 
I’ve tried to bear my sufferings with all a soldier’s 


pride; 
But, mother, often have I wished that in battle I 
had died 


The mocking-birds sing in the trees, but there are 
graves below 

Of our soldiers lying side-by-side with the corpses 
of the foe, 

And with the music of the birds there comes a 
sick’ning breath— 

A ap es poisoning all the air around this field of 

eath. 


Were I laid upon my bed at home, in the pleasant 
little room 

That looks out upon the garden where the pinks 
and roses bloom, 

Where the air is pure and bracing beneath our 
Northern sun, 

With your nursing, I might live, perhaps, until 
the war is done. 

* * * * #*# 

Hark!—midnight, and the army moves!—the 
trains are rolling on! 

Except the dying round me, my comrades all are 


gone! 
If this should reach you, mother, pray do not 


grieve and cry, ; 
But—God have mercy on them!—they have left 
me here to die! 


Hospita NEAR Farr Oaks, VA., June 28, 1862. 





Hon. Henry WI1son, oF MAss., ON THE 
PrestpENT’s Posit1on.—A_ stranger unac- 
quainted with American affairs might, after 
listening to senators, come to the conclusion 
that eleven “erring sisters,” clothed in the 
robes of repentance and humiliation, were 
supplicating for admission into the sisterhood 
of tree commonwealths, and that their suppli- 
cations were sternly repelled by other mem- 
bers of the family; but that stranger would 
soon learn that these erring sisters were mem- 
bers of the family, completely subject to the 
rules and regulations of the are old. This 
was not a contest for the restoration of the 


Union. That Union was now one and indi- 
visible. The country was divided into two 
classes. One class demanded the immedi- 


ate and unconditional admission of the rebel- 
lious States into Congress, rebel end fore- 
most. The other class desired the admission 
of the rebellious States into Congress, loyal end 
foremost. A loyal people with the clear in- 
stincts of intelligent patriotism saw amid all 
the excitements of the present, that this was 
nota rugale for the restoration of rebel States 
into the Union, but astruggle for the admission 
of rebels into the legislative branches of the 
government of the United States; not a strug- 
gle to put rebels under the laws, but to enable 
rebels to frame the laws of the country. 

Politicians might deceive themselves, but the 
people who had given two and a half millions 
of men, the blood of six hundred thousand 
heroes and three thousand millions of dollars, 
comprehended the issues. These were, indeed, 
eventful, exciting and sad times. Rebels, 
rebel sympathizers, the men who had stained 
their hands with the blood of our brothers, 
starved the country’s defenders at Anderson- 
ville, plotted in the lodges of the Knights of the 
Golden Circle and the Sons of Liberty, for the 
overthrow of their country, lighted the fires of 
riot and arson in the city of New York, and 
plotted the assassination of Abraham Lincoln, 
were shouting with exultation over the present 
—_—T of national affairs. The poor freedmen 
who a few months ago were laughing with the 
joy of new-found liberty, invoking the blessings 
of Heaven upon the country that had stricken 
the galling manacles from their limbs, were 
trembling with hension. 

In hundreds of thousands of the homes of 
the loyal people who offered their daily prayers, 
in 1864, for the triumphs of their country 
and for the election of Abraham Lincoln and 
Andrew Jobnson, there are hearts throbbing 
heavily with anxieties and forebodings. Noble 
men and noble women, h many a weary 

ear, have prayed and labored for the cause of 
iberty, justice and humanity. They hoped 
when the slaveholders’ rebellion was crushed, 
when twenty-three out of thirty-five States were 
supporting the cause their hearts loved and 
their judgments approved, that the administra- 
tion they had intrusted with power would 

ive these four years to patriotism and liberty, 
Justice and humanity. Their hearts were now 
throbbing heavily with a great sorrow, for 
they saw that instead of spending the coming 
three years in strengthening patriotism, secur- 
ing the liberties and extending the justice of 
their country, these years were to be worse 
than squandered in wicked wrangles and in the 
possible use of the corrupt and corrupting 
a to debauch the public morals and 

egrade the nation in the 

of heaven. The le was enough to make 
the people hang their heads with mortification 
and shame, and they would hold the men, no 
matter what positions they might occupy, toa 
stern responsibility. 

The republican or great union party of the 
country, embracing in its ranks more of moral 
and intellectual worth than was ever organ- 
ized in any political party of the globe, made 
up of the best of the rank and file old whig 
party once led by Adams and Clay and Web- 
ster, of the liberty-loving and Union-lovin 
men of the old democratic party, of the tri 
veterans of the anti-slavery cause, and of the 
young men trained up during the discussions 
and storms of the last fifteen years, 
as its living faith the sublime creed of the 
rights of man and the brotherhood of all hu- 
manity, embodied in the New Testament and 
in the Declaration of dence. Brought 
into being in 1854, to resist the repeal of the 

rohibition of slavery im Kansas, the spread, 

e further ex of slavery and the long- 
er domination of the slave power, it has for 
twelve years, in victory and defeat, ever been 
true to the country, ever faithful to its flag and 
devoted to the struggling cause of liberty, of 


ace of earth and | 


aimed | 
eal | 


union | that restored a broken Union and 
ve 
shall continue to administer the government 
it preserved, and frame the laws for the nation 
it saved. Unwise words may have fallen from 
the lips of men in from cabinet officers 
and even from the 7 Ee pce 
and liberty-lovin unwise 
words of aa a tatives and cabi- 
net officers and the President, if representa- 
tives and —— and seare coe and the 
President will perform deeds cement 
the unity of the — hedge about and se- 
cure the rights of the laboring poor, and adopt 
measures shall bring peace and prosperity 
to the country recently swept by the storms of 
civil war. 
The President, in his exercise of the war- 
had effected the ization of the 
rebellious States. While making those organ- 
izations, he assured the country that if they 
were not properly organized, the power was 
reserved i the government of the United 
States to change and correct. It could not be 
denied that the reérganized rebel States were 
as completely in the hands of men engaged in 
the rebellion, as they were when Jeff. Davis was 
at the head of the confederacy. When Congress 
assembled, the demand was made for the im- 
mediate admission of the senators and repre- 
sentatives from these reconstructed States, neaz- 
ly all of whom were unrepentant rebels, men 
who could not take the oath, unless they were 
as false as the senators and representatives who 
left these chambers in 1861. ngress, in order 
that there should be unity of purpose between 
the two Houses, appointed a joint committee to 
inquire into the condition of the States lately in 
rebellion. The President had been called upon 
to furnish the papers and the evidence relating 
to these States, but he had thought proper to 
withhold those papers. Possibly those papers 
might satisfy Congress that the reconstructed 
States were prepared to take part in governing 
the country. e committee was proceeding 
to take testimony, and it was to be hoped that 
that testimony would soon be reported to the 
country. All would be glad to know, to learn 
that these States were prepared to take part,— 
not for admission into the Union, for they were 
in the Union now,—but for — in the 
legislation of the country. The loval people 
of the country, who had poured out so much 
blood and treasure for its preservation, were in 
favor of ewageee, by people of the rebellious 
States, white and black, loyal and disloyal, but 
they had a right to.demand, before intrusting 
the legislation of the country to the framers of 
the confederate government, and to the soldiers 
who had met their sons on bloody fields, some 
security for the rights of loyal men of every 
race, and some security for the money loaned 
their country to arm, clothe, feed, equip and 
pay the defenders of the republic. 





CoLonEL TROWBRIDGE’S FAREWELL AD- 
DRESS TO THE FIRST ORGANIZED COLORED 
ReGiment.—Comrades: ‘The hour is at hand 
when we must separate forever, and nothing 
can ever take from us the pride we feel, when 
we look back upon the history of the First 
South Carolina Volunteers—the first black 
regiment that ever bore arms in defense of 
freedom on the continent of America. 

On the 9th day of May, 1862, at which time 
there were nearly four miltions of your race in 
a bondage, sanctioned by the laws of the land, 
and protected by our flag; on that day, in the 
face of floods of prejudice, that well nigh del- 
uged every avenue to manhood and true liberty, 
you came forth to do battle for your country 
and your kindred. For long and weary montks 
without pay, or even the privilege of being 
recognized as soldiers, you labored on, only to 
be disbanded and sent to your homes, without 
even a hope of reward. And when our coun- 
try, necessitated by the deadly struggle with 
armed traitors, finally granted you the oppor- 
tunity again to come forth in defense of the 
nation’s life, the alacrity with which you re- 
sponded to the call gave abundant evidence of 
ee readiness to strike a manly blow for the 
iberty of your race. And from that little band 
of hopeful, trusting and brave men, who gath- 
ered at Camp Saxton, on Port Royal island, 
in the fall of 1862, amidst the terrible preju- 
dices that then surrounded us, has grown an 
army of a hundred and forty thousand black 
soldiers, whose valor and heroism has won for 
your race a name which will live as long as 
the undying pages of history shall endure ; and 
by whose efforts, united with those of the white 
man, armed rebellion has been conquered, the 
millions of bondmen have been emancipated, 
and the fundamental law of the land has been 
so altered as to remove forever the possibility 
of human slavery being reéstablished within 
the borders of redeemed America. The flag 
of our fathers, restored to its rightful signifi- 
cance, now floats over every foot of our terri- 
tory, from Maine to California, and beholds 
only freemen! The prejudices which formerly 
existed against you are well-nigh rooted out. 

Soldiers, you have done your duty, and ac- 
quitted yourselves like men, who, actuated by 
such ennobling motives, could not fail; and as 
the result of your fidelity and obedience, you 
have won your freedom. And oh, how great 
the reward ! 

It seems fitting to me, that the last hours of 
our existence as a regiment should be passed 
amidst the unmarked graves of your comrades, 
at Fort Wagner. Near you rest the bones of 
Col. Shaw, buried by an enemy’s hand, in the 
same grave with his bla¢k soldiers, who fell at 
his side; where, in future, your children’s 
children will come on pilgrimages to do hom- 
age to the ashes of those that fell in this glo- 
rious struggle. 

The flag which was presented to us by the 
Rev. George B. Cheever and his congregation, 
of New York city, on the 1st of January, 1863 
—the day when Lincoln’s immortal proclama- 


y to more than four millions of men, this differ from slavery except in degree ? Does 


not this contradict all the distinctive principles 
of the Declaration of ap mane a n the 
at and men promulgated that instru- 
tae and i acai thelr lives and sacred honors 
to defend it, it was to form an epoch ig 
civil government. Before that time it was held 
that the right to rule was vested in families, 
dynasties, or races, not because of superior in- 
telligence or virtue, but because of a divine 
right to enjoy exclusive privileges. 
Our fathers repudiated the whole doctrine of 
the legal superiority of families or races, and 
roclaimed the ps a of men before the law. 
eas that they created a revolution and built 
the republic. They were prevented by slavery 
from perfecting the superstructure whose foun- 
dation they had thus broadly laid. For the sake 
of the Union they consented to wait, but never 
relinquished the idea of its final completion. 
The time to which they looked forward with 
anxiety has come. It is our duty to complete 
their work. If this republic is not now made 
to stand on their great principles, it has no hon- 
est foundation, and the Father of all men will 
still shake it to its center. If we have not yet 
been sufficiently scourged for our national sin to 
teach us to do justice to all God’s creatures,with- 
out distinction of race or color, we must expect 


Father, still increasing his inflictions as He 
increased the severity of the plagues of Egypt 
until the tyrant consented to do jostice. And 
when that tyrant repented of his reluctant 
consent, and attempted to reénslave the peo- 
ple as our Southern tyrants are attempting 
to do now, he filled the Red Sea with broken 
chariots and drowned horses, and strewed the 
shores with dead men’s carcasses.— Thaddeus 
Stevens. 


THE COMPACT. 


Speak I truly, give you heed, 

So we serve each other’s need, 

I who write, and you who read. 
Was it Love, the name we named ? 
Can we speak it unashamed # 
Touch the sacred ark unblamed ? 
Wear we purple robe and vesture, 
And with princely gait and gesture 
Do we claim the proud investure ? 
Can I nobly give and take? 

Are you true enough, to break 
Not one compact, tor my sake, 
With your soul’s integrity ? 

But, serene, erect, and free, 

Can we love, right tenderly? 
Every love’s a Trinity, 

And the mystic one in Three, 

It is God, and you, and me. 

We may name the holy name, 
Claim the good with urgent claim, 
Yet ever at His touch of flame, 
All that is not brave and just, 
Simple faith and noble trust 
Crumbles back to foolish dust. 
Dare we desecrate the shrine, 
With our paltry mine and thine 
While He pours the sacred wine ?7— 
Toil and travail in the heat 

To garner store of corn and wheat 
With His manna at our feet? 
Rather meet in worthy giving, 
And in generous receiving, 

For the heights of noble living,— 
Waiting, fearlessly, His ends :— 
_By the manna that He sends 

Shall we know if we be friends. 


Boston. F.M.C. 


Gov. ANDREW.—THE Ames FamiILy.—A 
Ricu Boy.—I learn from very good authority 
that it is the intention of Goy. Andrew to make 
his residence in Hingham (where he has always 
had a country seat) hereafter. This will bring 
him into the Congressional district now repre- 
sented by Hon. Oakes Ames, and, I presume, 
it is in process of arrangement that he shall be- 
come Mr. Ames’ successor. This would be a 
good thing for the governor, who wants to be 
ayain in public life, and for the State, which 
would be very glad to number him among her 
representatives in Congress. Gov. Andrew 
now resides in the North Boston (Mr._ Hoop- 
er’s) district. This is somewhat uncertain in 
its politics, and Mr. Hooper has better resources 
towards an election from it than his late excel- 
lency. Ames’s (the Plymouth and Bristol) is 
meek stronger, and the governor would proba- 
bly be pretty sure of his seat as long as he 
wished to hold it. Mr. Ames is probably not 
ambitious to continue much longer in Con- 
gress. He is indebted to his enormous wealth 
tor the seat he occupies. The house of which 
he is the head manufacture the famous Ames’ 
shovels, and are the only loyal men I ever heard 
of who were benefitted by McClellan’s penin- 
lar campaign. There are several members of 
it, and each reckons his income by hundreds of 
thousands. And speaking of wealth, I believe 
the richest individual in Massachusetts is a boy, 
the son of the late Joshua Sears, a Boston mer- 
chant, who died leaving this son as his sole heir. 
His properfy was appraised at about $1,800,- 
000. The trustees under his will invested the 
most of it in real estate in Franklin street, the 
dwelling-houses of which they demolished al- 
most entirely to make room for the finest blocks 
of stores in our city. The investment proved 
highly judicious ; the property has more than 
doubled on their hands, and now reaches an 
aggregate of over $4,000,000 in value. The 
lad who is to own this is now being brought up 
in the family of Hon. Alpheus Hardy, one of 
the trustees, who is a leading Boston merchant, 
and a prominent man in the Orthodgx Congre- 
gational churches. His father lived a very 
penurious life, and was devoid of anything like 
public spirit.—Boston Cor. Hartford Press. 
MOTHER'S NONSENSE. 


BY MRS. JULIA WARD HOWE. 





tion of freedom was given to the world—and 
which you have borne so nobly through the | 
war, is nowgo be rolled up forever, and depos- | 
ited in our nation’s capital. And while there 
it shall rest, with the battles in which you have 


Where are the eyes of the Lovely One,— 
The sweet blue eyes of the Lovely One! 
O! here they shine 
To comfort mine, 





participated inscribed upon its folds, it will be 
a source of pride to us all to remember that it | 
has never been disgraced by a cowardly falter- 
ing in the hour of danger, or polluted by a_ 
traitor’s touch. 
Now that you dre to lay aside your arms, and | 
return to the peaceful avocations of life, 7 ad-. 
jure you, by the associations and history of the 
past,and the love you bear for your liberties, to 
harbor no feelings of hatred toward your former 
masters, but to seek in the paths of honesty, | 
virtue, sobriety and industry, and by a willing 
obedience to the laws of the land, to grow up| 
to the full stature of American citizens. The. 
church, the school-house, and the right forever 
| to be free, are now secured to you, and every | 
| prospect before you is full of hope and encour-| 
The nation guarantees to you full 
and justice, and will require from 





| agement. 
| protection 


| you in return that te gor for the laws and for the habit will encroach. 


orderly deportment which will prove to every 
| one your night to all the privileges of freemen. 

To the officers of the regiment I would sav, 
your toils are ended, your mission is fulfille, 
and we separate forever. The fidelity, patience, 
and patriotism with which you have discharged 


| your duties, to your men and to your country, Never teach false morality. 


‘entitle you to a far higher tribute than any 
, words of thankfulness which I can give you 


| Your reward in the proud conviction that the 
| cause for which you have battled so nobly has 
, been crowned with abundant success. 

| Officers and soldiers of the 33d U. S. Col- 
| ored T once the first South Carolina Vol- 
| unteers, I bid you all farewell ! 





ss Owes it to its own character to set 
| the seal of reprobation upon a doctrine which 
| is becoming too fashionable, and unless rebuked 

will be the recognized principle of our govern- 
ment. 


Tue“Watte Man’s GOVERNMENT.”—This | 


The cloudless eyes of the Lovely One. 


Where are the hands of the Lovely One,— 
The tiny hands of the Lovely One? 

They grasp the air, 

So small and fair, 
Seeking angel’s fingers, my Lovely One. 


Where is the mouth of the Lovely One,— 
The cunning mouth of the Lovely One ? 

I kiss it so, 

It cannot say no, 
The sweet wee mouth of the Lovely One. 


And where is the place of the Lovely One,— 
The happy place of the Lovely One? 

On mother’s knee 

High throneth he; 
And her heart is the home of the Lovely One. 





Humor.— Sydney Smith's Wit and Wisdom.— 
Never give way to melancholy ; resist it steadily, 
I once gave a lady 

two-and-twenty receipts against melancholy ; 
one was a bright fire; another to remember 
all the pleasant things said to and of her ; 
another to keep a box of sugar-plums on the 
chimney-piece, and a kettle simmering on the 
' hob. 

How exquisite- 
ly absurd to tell yirls that beauty is of no value, 
dress of no use! Beauty is of value; her 


‘depend upon a new gown or a becoming bon- 
‘net, and if she has five grains of tommon-sense 
‘she will find this out. The great thing is to 
teach her their just value, and that there must 
be something better under the bonnet than a 
| pretty face for real happiness. But never sac- 
| nifice truth. 
' lam convinced digestion is the great secret 
| of life; and that character, talents, virtues, and 


qualities, are powerfully affected by beef, mut- | 


lton, pie-crust, and rich soups. I have often 
thought I could feed or starve men into many 


governors and orators. proclaim that “this is the | fully with my instruments of cookery than 
‘white man’s government.” The whole copper-) Timotheus could do formerly with his lyre. 


the still more heavy vengeance of an offended | 


‘from the bottom of my heart. Yon will find ' whole a and happiness in life may often | 


older than the rest, and among other things 
owes, “Who made your body?” “Please, 
my lord,” responded the unsophisticated girl, 
“Betsey Jones made my body, but I made the 
skirt myself.” Another charity scholar, under 
examination in the Psalms, was asked, ‘‘ What 
is the pestilence that walketh by darkness?” 
‘Please, sir, bugs.” 
McPHAIL & CoO., 
PIANO MANUFACTURERS, 
385 Washington Street, Besten, 


Have reduced the price of their Piano 20 per cent. from 
former prices. 5t Mar. 3. 











NEW ENGLAND 
MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
Office, Ne. 39 Sate St., Besten. 


GREATEST RISK TAKEN ON A LIFE, $20,000. 
CAPITAL, $3,300,000. 
BENJ. F. STEVENS, President. 
Joseru M. Grapes, Secretary. 


Wa. W, Morntanp, M.D., Med. Ex’r. tf Feb. 24. 





AMES PLOW COMPANY, 
SUCCESSORS TO 
OLIVER AMES & SONS, 
— £0 
NOURSE, MASON & CO. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS 


— 4ND — 


MACHINES. 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL DEALERS IN 


Garden, Grass and Field Secds, Fertilizers, 
Kee, &e. 








QUINCY HALL, (over Quincy Market,) 
BOSTON; 
— AND — 
No. 53 Beekman Street, New York. 


FACTORIES AT 
WORCESTER AND GROTON JUNCTION, MASS. 
Feb. 10. 6m 


ALLEN’S 
New Photographic Rooms, 
6 TEMPLE PLACE, 
BOSTON, 


Have so superior in Boston for convenience, light or facili- 
ties in the execution of 

SUPERIOR PHOTOGRAPHS, 
whether on CARD or PORCELAIN, or VIGNETTE, BUST, 
or LIFE-SIZE, on the 


MOST REASONABLE TERMS. 


Visitors always welcomed at the rooms, and sample pho- 
tographs cheerfully shown. tf Mar. 3. 





SPRING IS HERE! 


| Parties furnishing houses are reminded that the Best 
| Stock of 








ENGLISH AND AMERICAN 
CARPETING S, 


all qualities, is to be found at 
GOLDTHWAIT, SNOW & KNIGIIT, 


33 Washington Street, Boston. 





Everything warranted as represented, and the lowest prices | 


guaranteed in all cascs. 3t Mch 3. | 


SPRING 
IMPORTATIONS! 





JUST RECEIVED FROM STEAMER “IHLECLA,.” 
A RARE STOCK OF 
ENGLISIL BRUSSELS 
CARPETS, 


THE CHOICEST PRODUCTS OF THE ENGLISH MARKET. 


J. LOVEJOY & CO., 
Summer Street, next to Trinity Church. 
Mar. 3. 3t 





NEW STORE 
— AND — 
NEW GoonDs 
OPENED MARCH tIst. 





GAVETT & FERGUSON 
Beg to inform their friends and former patrons that they 
opened, March Ist, a store at as 
No. 6 Temple Place, 
FOR THE SALE OF 
Ladies’ Cloaks and other Outside Garments, 
of every seasonable variety, and CLOTHS FOR MAKING 
THE SAME of all styles and qualities. Also, 
MOURNING GOODS and BLACK SILKS} 


— FOR — 


Dresses and Garments 





OF 


| property. 


AMEBICAN DEMOCRACY 

aa essential to the 
Elevation of American Labor. 

Contending for justice and right for the white laborer, 
they also demand 

Suffrage for the Colored Freedmen, 

with all other rights of manhood and citizenship, and recog- 
nize the elevation of ALL LABOR as essential to the perma- 
nent elevation of any, and the intelligence, independence 
and self-respect of the working classes, in a broader and 
truer sense than has yet been realized, as indispensable to 
the healthful growth and perpetuity of free institutions. 





Terms of the Daily Veice: 





Tue Boston Wee y Voice, published at 91 Washington 
street. every Thursday, contains articles on the Labor Re- 
form and current topics, the news of the day, stories, ‘ poe- 
try and interesting miscellany. 

Terms, $2 a year in advance. 








(™ All communications intended for insertion should be 
addressed to the Editor of the Datly Evening Voice. 
All letters on business to 
ALEXANDER TROUP, 
Mch. 3. Business Manager. tf 


CHURCH CHOIRS 
Are satisfied that the best book for their use is 


“The Harp of Judah,” 


By L. 0. EMERSON. 


Letters from all directions confirm the opinion that no col- 
lection of church music recently published has given such 
general satisfaction. Choirs the most fastidious in their 
tastes, and having the reputation of being ‘‘very hard to 
please,”? have acknowledged *‘The Harp of Judah’ to be 
just the book they want. Price $1.38 per copy ; $12 a doz. 





OLIVER DITSON & CO., 
PUBLISHERS, 


No. 322 Washington Street, 
BOs TON, 
IMPORTERS OF 
FOREIGN ENGRAVINGS, CHROMOS, ETCHINGS, &c. 


AND DEALERS IN 
PRINTS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 
(> Most favorable terms to Printsellers, Canvassers and 
Teachers. tf Jan. 6. 








EVERETT: OIL CoO. 
. PREFERRED STOCK 


For Sale. 





We offer for sale a limited number of shares of this stock at 
the low price of 


THREE DOLLARS PER SHARE. 


The 16,000 shares of preferred Stock issued by this Com- 
pany are entitled, by a vote of the Stockholders, to the en- 


| tire earnings of the Company, amounting, at present, to over 


$2500 PER MONTH, 


which will enable the Company to pay dividends equal to 3 
per cent. per month upon the par value of $35, or 


Fifteen Cents per Share per Month; 


which amount is to be paid exelusively to holders of the pre- 
ferred Stock until said dividends shall amount to Two Dol- 
lars per shate, and interest at 7 3-10 per cent. 

This Company own interests in several Wells on 


PIT HOLE CREEK, 


now producing largely, in addition to much other valuable 


largely increased within the next few months. 





For further information apply to 
TOs. C. LOMBARD & CO... 


BROKERS IN PETROLEUM AND COAL STOCKS, 
Jan. 6. 99 State Street, Boston. 





‘ORNAMENTAL GOODS. | 


M. DO) OF: Gs UU Bs, 


Gardener and Florist. 
GREENHOUSE, 12 WARREN ST., AT THE CHAPEL. 





It is expected that their production of Oil will be | i 
| bling bodily injury, at premiums ranging 










LYOKROMCMN 
/ : 

Dr. STRICKLAND’S PILE REMEDY has cured thousands 
of the worst cases of Blind and Bleeding Piles. It gives 
immediate relief, and effects a permanent cure. Try it 
directly. It is warranted to cure. 

For sale by all Druggists. 50 cents per bottle. 

Geo. C. Goodwin & Co., 88 Hanover Street, Boston, Sole 
Agénts for New England. R6m Nov. ll. 


INSURANCE 


r : HE NORTH AMERICAN FIRE INSURANCE 
COMPANY, having a cash capital of i 











One copy (by mail) one year. ...........-.44 $6.00 
= ” afr six months. .............. 3.00 $200,000, 
Payment required in advance. and cash asseta exceeding 
Advertisements inserted on the most favorable terms. $400,000, 


continue to insure against hazards by Fire,on Merchandis?, 
Furniture, and other property; also on Buildings, for one 
or five years, not exceeding 3 
$20,000 
on one risk, at their office, No. 10 Old State House, Boston. 
DLRECTORS : 


John Jeffries, Jr., Jacob Sleeper, 
A.A. Wellington, John C. Potter, 


| 


Silas Pierce, 
H. N. Hooper, 





the cough 
aud a speedy cure was effected. Soon after this, I 
to a lady in Londonderry, N. H., who had been suffering for 
some weeks from a bad cough, occasioned by a sudden cold, 
and had raised mucus streaked with blood. She soon found 
relief, and sent for more. She took about ten ounces of 
it, and got well. J. B. Clark, Esq., editor of the Manchester 
Daily Mirror, made a trial of the same preparation in the 
case of a severe cold, and was cured immediatly. He was so 
highly pleased with the results, and so if 
attending its sales if placed before the public, that he finally 
the to give it a name and send it abroad to benefit 
the suffering. In November, 18665, I first advertized it under 
the name of White Pine Compound. In two years from 
that time there had been wholesaled in Manchester alone 
one hundred dollars’ worth, where it took the lead of all the 


i 


ott Roa 





pe There is good reason for all this: It is very sooth- 

g and healing in its been: is bee to the stomach, 
and pleasant withal to taste, and is excedingly cheap. 

“Asa remedy for Kidney complaints, the White Pine 
Compound stands unrivalled. It was not originated for that 
purpose ; but a person in using it for a cough, was not only 
eured of the cough, but was also cured of a kidney difficulty 
of ten years’ standing. Since that accidental discovery 
many thousands have used it for the same complaint, and 
have been completely cured.” 

The above was written by Dr. Poland in 1860. Since then 
as in Manchester, the White Pine Compound has taken the 


| John P. Ober, Solomon Piper, Paul Adams, lead of all Cough remedies, as well as preparations for the 

| C. Henry Parker, Ebenezer Atkins, Ed. Wigglesworth, | cure of Kidney difficulties, in every city, town, village and 

| Benj. E. Bates, Ezra U. Dyer, Samuel E. Sawyer. | hamlet throughout the New England States. 

H ALBERT BOWKER, President. The past year has given great opportunity to test the 
Invine Morse Secretary. Feb. 24. virtues of White Pine Compound. It has been an un- 








NE ENGLAND MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE 
* COMPANY. BOSTON.. 
Cash Assets, $3,600,000. 





This, the oldest purely Mutual Life Insurance Company in 
the United States, has been uniformly successful, always 
making large and regular returns in cash to all policy hold- 
ers. Last cash dividend, ForRTY PER CENT. It is Strictly an 
institution for mutual protection, entirely beneficent in all 
its workings and tendencies. 

Economy, caution in its risks, and prudent investments, 
characterize this Company. Being purely mutual, it in- 
sures at the lowest possible rates, and, if the premiums paid 
exceed the actual cost, the surplus is returned. 

Parties at a distance may insure from blanks, which will 
be forwarded free of expense. 

Documents showing the benefits of Life Insuranee, with 
the advantages of the Mutual Plan, and the superior posi- 
tion and marked success of this Company, and explaining 
the different kinds of Policies with their methods of pay- 
ment, may be obtained, free of expense, upon application, 
either personally or by mail, to the officers or agents of the 
Company. 





Directors. 

John A. Andrew, Thos. A. Dexter, M. P. Wilder, Sewell 
Tappen, Chas. Hubbard, James Sturgis, Geo. H. Folger, F. 
C. Lowell, Jas. S» Amory, Homer Bartlett. 

B. F. STEVENS, President. 
JOSEPH M. GIBBENS, Secretary. 
W. W. Mor.anp, Medical Examiner. ly Jan. 6. 








| geet INSURANCE COMPANY OF 
LIVERPOOL, ENGLAND. 


Fire Premiums in ‘864. ...........+.-665- 82,000, 
The above amounts represent GOLD. 


Stockholders Personally Liable for all Claims. 


Insures against the hazards of FIRE on Merchandize and 
other property at moderate rates of premium. Buildings in- 
sured on favorable terms for one or five years. 

This company with its ample resources, affords to insurers 
the most ‘ 

Unquestionnable Security, 
while it widl ever be distinguished for 
Promptitude and Liberality 
in the settlement of claims. 
Policies issued ard all losses settled at the 
BOSTON OFFICE, Nos. 1 & 3 KILBY ST. 


STEPITEN HIGGINSON, 
Agent and Attorney for the Company. 
WM. C. HIGGINSON, Surveyor. ly Jan. 6 


ate 2 AOA Seeedee a Ube 
pects INSURANCE. 
THE ORIGINAL 
TRAVELERS INSURANCE CO., 
OF HARTFORD, CONN., 
INSURES AGAINST 
ACCIDENT’S OF ALL KINDS. 
CASH ASSETS, OCT. 1, (gross) $587,593.19. 











Policies written fer any term from one month to five 
years, for any sum from $500 to $10).000, in ease of fatal ac- 
cident, or $3 to $50 per week compensationjin case of disa- 
rom $3 to S60 

per annum. Marine policies written at low rates, for voy- 
ages to any part of the world. 
‘Oldest Accident [nsurance Co. in America, | 

"Over thirty thousand policies issued up to Nov. 1, and 

over six hundred losses paid—including $45,000 to fifteen | 
policy holders, for less than $275 in premiums. 
RODNEY DENNIS, Sec’y. 

JAS. G. BATTERSON, Pres’t. 


Cc. G C. PLUMMER, Agent, 
Jan. 29. 40 State Street, Boston. 





~- WOOL, WOOLENS, ETC. 











Greenhouse Plants, Bouquets, Wreaths, Crosses and Cut 
Flowers, furnished with dispatch. 

FUNERAL FLoweRs neatly preserved at moderate prices. 
GARDENING in its various branches promptly attended to. 
Open from 6 A.M. to 9 das" Sundays from 6 to 10 A.M. 
Jan. 6, t 





PAPER, ETC. 


( LD ACCOUNT BOOKS, NEWSPAPERS, 

PAMPHLETS, &c., are wanted, and will immediately 
be put into paper, without being exposed to inspection. The 
highest cash prices paid. 

GEO. W. WHEELWRIGHT & SON, 
PAPER MANUFACTURERS, 
Simmons’ Block, 48 Water Street, Boston. 

Noy. 18. tf 





FINANCIAL. 


OLORADO GOLD AGENCY. 





J. WETHERBEE, Jr., & A. B. CROSBY, 
AGENTS FOR 
“DESULPHURIZING MACHINE CO.” 





EVERY DESIRABLE DESCRIPTION. 


Trusting that their former dealings have secured the con- | 
| fidence of their patrons, they respectfully solicit a continu- | 
| ance of the old time favor for the new store, assuring their | 
friends that it shall be their study to give them satisfactory H 
| purchases. | 
. 

| GEO. B. GAVETT, ROBERT G. FERGUSON, | 
| Late with Palmer, Waterman & Hatch, and Spaulding, | 
Mch. 3. | 


Hay & Wales. 3t 
Sremsenes eas e BEATA ON ae va } 
MOURNING GOODS. | 


| 
| 


& FERGUSON, | 


GAVETT 
No. 6 TEMPLE PLACE, 


Have for sale a very fine stock of goods suitable for 


MOURNING, 


_ which they have bought especially for this market, and to 


| which they call attention. They intend to make this species 
| of goods a feature in conjunction with 


CLOAKS, SILKS. AND CLOTHS, 
| Mch. 3. AND SOLICIT PATRONAGE. 3t 











A NEW BOOK 
Of choice Music for every Pianist and Vocalist. GEMS OF 
SACRED SONG ; an elegant collection of sacred music. com- 
| prising the people's favorite pieces, and the choicest compo- 
' sitions of the best composers, with pleasing pianoforte ac- 
| companiments. 
The above work forms a new volume of the popniar class 
! of music books known as the ‘Home Circle Series,’* com- 
| prising ‘THE HOME CIRCLE,” 2 vols, ‘THE SILVER 
'CHORD,” “THE SHOWER OF PEARLS,” “OPERATIC 
PEARLS,” and “GEMS OF GERMAN SONG.” all bound in 
' uniform style, and sold at the same prices, viz: plain, 32.5); 
cloth, $3.00; cloth, full gilt, $4. Sold by all music dealers. 
Copies mailed, post-paid on receipt of price. In press and 
nearly ready, “GEMS OF SCOTTISH SONGS,” uniform 
; with the above. 
OLIVER DITSON & CO., 
| Mar.3. 277 Washingten Street. 3 
i 


| JAMES W. VOSE 


Has removed his 


} 

PIANO-FORTE WAREROOMS 
From No. 323 Washington street to 
No. 6 TEMPLE PLACE, 
Where will be kept constantly on hand full supply of ail 


Governor Perry, and other provisional | virtues and vices, and affect them more power- | the various styles of Piano-Fortes, which will be offered at 


the most reasonabie prices, and every instrament warranted 


‘for five years Jan 2 


No. 11 Phenix Building, Boston, Muss. 


Information furnished to inquirers. 6m Feb.12. 





PRODUCE, ETC. 


| ee : ; = - r+ a 
OHN G. KAULBACK, Jr., r charming Songs contained in the 


COMMISSION MERCHANT, 
—AND— 
WHOLESALE DEALER IN 
Wesr India Goods, Teas, Tobacco, &c. 


Nos. 128 and 130 Water Street, 
BOSTON. tf 





BOOTS AND SHOES. 


BOYS’ AND YOUTHS’ BOOTS in great 
j variety, suitable for the present and coming season, 
consisting in part of : 

GRAIN LEATHER, Tap Soles. 

CALF SKIN, Tap Soles. 

BAY STATE. 

BUCKLE BALMORALS. 

LACED BALMORALS. 

RUBBER BOOTS, &c. 





ELLERY PEABODY, 
Jan. 6. 218 Washington Street. 





PROFESSIONAL. 
D -_ ae BLAKE. 


DENTIST, 
No. 16 Eliot Street, Boston. 


Jan. 27. yr 


WY Set ataes* G. SNETHEN, 
190 Hoffman Street, 
BALTIMORE, Mp., 


Argues causes in the U. S. Supreme Court aad Court of 


' Claims. and prosecutes Claims before the Departments at 
| Washington, D.C 


Refers to Wendell Phillips, Major G. L. Stearns and Charles 
W. Slack. Boston. tf Aug. 19. 





MECHANICAL. 


9 AF ERB AN ESS 
Premium Standard Scales. 
Genuine!! 
ACEURATE, DURABLE, AND CONVEN- 
LENT. 


Hay. Coal, Railrpad, Platform and Coun- 
ter Scales. Farmers’. Butchers’. Grocers’, 
Druggists’, Confectioners’. and Gold Seales. Also, Safes, Pa- 
tent Alarm Money Drawers, and a complete assortment of 
Store Furniture. 

Our ent Warehouse in BOSTON is 

228 WSailk St., corner of Battervmarch &t 


Sept. ly 





FAIRBANKS BRUWN & CO i 


ee KINSLEY & FRENCH, 


IMPORTERS AND DEALERS IN 
WOOLENS, VESTINGS & TRIMMINGS, 
37 Franklin Street, Boston. 





HENRY W. FRENCH, 
WM. W. RHOADES. 


JAMES HORSWELL, 
EDW. W. KINSLEY, 
Jan. 6. 6m 


TALLOWELL & COBURN, 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS 
FOR THE PURCHASE AND SALE OF 
WOOL, 

OS Federal Street, 
BOSTON. 








RICHARD P. HALLOWELL. GEORGE W. COBURN. 


Jan. 6. 





MUSIC, PIANO-FORTES, ETC. 


McPHAIL & CO., | 
PIANO MANUFACTURERS. 


385 Washington sSt.. Boston. 


UNRIVALLED STAR PIANOS at the LoWest Prices. Ol, 
Jan. 6. 


PREMIUM! 





| Pianos taken in exchange. 3m 


IE CHILDREN ALL ARE SINGING THE 


“MERRY CHIMES.’ 

L. O. Emerson's new and popular book of juvenile mume, 
| containing nearly two hundred pieces, every one a favorite. 
| Most decidedly the best collection published, and following 
| in the path of its predecessor, “THE GOLDEN WREATH,” 

of which no less than a quarter of a million copies have been 


| printed. Price 50 cents. Sent post-paid. 
OLIVER DITSON & CO., PcBLisuErs, * 
Feb. 24. Bt 277 Washington Street. 


| ~ -_————— 


1. r CUMSTON, 


judgment as to its value. 


usual time for Colds and Coughs, and very large quantities 
of the White Pine Compound have been sold and used with 
the happiest effects. It speaks well for the medicine, and 
the people where it is prepared are high in its praise. 

One bottle of this Compound is generally sufficient to 
| remove a bad cough, and frequently | have known persons 
to have a cold entirely removed in two days by using less 
than Aalfa bottle. From one to two teaspoonfuls is a large 
dose. 1 sometimes put a little white sugar and hot water 
with it when taken on going to bed. 

The limits to which I purposely confine myself in this cir 
cular will not allow of that full expression which I would 
like to give in favor of the White Pine Compound. It is un- 
iversally admired by all who use it,—it has attained to such 
a popularity among those whose opinion is valuable indeed, 
that vanity may possibly, in part, prompt me to record 
more here than hurried people will have patience to read ; so 
1 will stop, by merely recommending to all who need a cough 
or kidney remedy to test the virtues of the Waite Ping 
COMPOUND. 4 














Testimonials. 

A very large number of important testimonials have al- 
ready been received from Physicians, Clergymen, Apotheca- 
ries, and, indeed, from all classes in society. speaking in the 
most flattering terms of the White Pine Compound. 

Dr. Nichols, of Northfield, Vt., says :— 

“TI find the White Pine Compound to be very efficacious 
not only in coughs and other pulmonic affections, but also 
in affections of the kidneys, debility of the stomach, and 
other kindred organs.”’ 

Rev. J. K. Chase, of Rumney, N. H.. writes :— 

“TI have for years regarded your White Pine Compound aa 
an invaluable remedy. I can truly say that I regard it ax 
even more efficacious and valuable than ever. I have just 
taken the Compound for a cold, and it works charmingly.” 

Hon. P. H. Sweetser, of South Reading, writes :— 

‘Having long known something of the valuable medicinal 
properties of the White Pine, I was prepared, on seeing an 
advertisement of your White Pine Compound, to give the 


PERCY M. DOVE.............++++- MANAGER. medicine a trial. It has been used by members of my 
_—_ family for several years, for colds and coughs, and in some 

Authorized Capital ........0 .... esse eee $10,000,000 | cases of serious kidney difficulties, with excellent results. 
Paid up copital and Reserves..........-.- 86,000,000 | Several of our friends have also received much benefit from 


the Compound. We intend to keep it always on hand.”’ 
REV. H. D. HODGE, 
of West Randolph, Vt., who is a practising physician, as 
well as preacher, in a letter to Dr. P , dated May 21, 1863, 
says, **1 find # an excellent medicine in kidney disease.” 
FROM A BOSTON PASTOR. 
i .3Ton, Jan. 16, 1862. 
Rev. J. hn ib smote M.v. :— Dear Sir,—Your White Pine 
Compound has been used in my own family, and I know of 
others who have used it, always with good effect, and I feel 
fully justified, and it is with pleasure that I say that I re- 
gard it (unlike most preparations of the day,) as wholly de- 
serving of the entire confidence of the public. Not only 
do I consider it asafe, but an efficient remedy for all diseases 


of the throat. 
FROM JAMES J. HOYT. 
Braprorp, N.H., September, 1860. 

Dr. Po.anp :—In the Fall of 1857 I took a very violent 
cold, which brought on a very severe cough, pain in side and 
lungs, and raising blood. I was also very badly aftlicted 
with that troublesome disease, the Kidney Complaint. For 
the three years past I have been very much troubled with 
my throat and lungs, choking up, and raising an immense 
sight, with a bad cough after raising blood; I felt that my 
time here must be short unless I soon got relief. That Spring 
| I] was induced to try your White Pine Compound though my 
faith in it was small. But to my astonishment, before I had 
taken two bottles my cough was better, the kidney trouble 
also, and I could rest nights without choking up and raising 
somuch. I have taken nearly three bottles, and am feeling 
like a well man. 

1 would add, that my father’s family is inclined to con- 
sumption, my father, mother and two sisters baving died of 


it 
LETTER FROM REV. L. C. STEVENS, 
Pastor of Baptist Chureh, Goffstown Centre, N-II. 

Dr. J. W. Potann :—My Dear Siv.—You asked me what T 
think of your White Pine Compound. [ never before put 
pen to paper to tellany man what I thought of a patent. 
ipedicine. My father, a physician of the old school, early 
led me to serious suspicions of all nostrums of whatever 
kind not bearing the stamp of that fraternity. But these 
suspicions I have parted with by degrees, as I have earefully 
acquainted mysélf with the leading principles of Hydropathy, 
Homeeopathy, Thomsonianism, Eclecticism, and other sys- 
tems which have claimed public favor within the last twenty- 
five years ; so that I feel at liberty on this ground to speak 
my convictions, 

Then the sympathy which I feel for you, as a former Bap- 
tist pastor—obliged to relinquish the ministry merely on ac- 
count of ill health, but still cherishing all the ardor of your 
early years for this blessed work, and laboring to your ut- 
most, in other ways, to proclaim the glorious gospel—in- 
clined me, as a matter of dutygto comply with your request. 

In 1858 I became acquainted with Dea. Holmes Boardman, 
of Maine, brother of the late George Dana Boardman, form- 
erly missionary in Burmah, and from him, for the first time, 
learned the wonderful medicinal qualities of white pine 
bark. He had a few years before been brought to the bor- 
ders of the grave by what the best of physicians pronounced 
pulmonary consumption, and was given up to die, but was, 
nevertheless, entirely cured by a preparation made by his 
own hands from this bark. Since that time, until I became 
acquainted with your article, I have been surprised that no 
philosophical mind was found to undertake a cough prepara- 
tion from white pine. 

As soon as your article was brought to my notice, it there- 
fore secured my attention ; and I have not failed to acquaint 
myself with a sufficient number of facts to produce a settled 
Some of my own family have tried 
it with signal benefit. I believe it one of the best cough med- 
icines ever prepared. Besides its value as a cough medivine, 
I have good reason to believe it to be all it claims, as a reme- 
dy for kidney diseases and diabetes. 

Yours truly, L. C. STEVENS. 

[Several other clergymen and physicians have also written 
to Dr. P., highly approving of ihe White Pine Compound. } 

FROM ELLERY E. CAHOON. 
Brewster, Mass., March 19, 1863. 

Dr. PoLanp :—I feel it my duty to inform you of the very 
great benefits which I have received from the use of your 
White Pine Compound. In August, 1861, I took a very se- 
vere cold, which continued to afflict me, increasing in sever- 
ity, attended with a very hard cough, night «weata and some 
bleeding, probably from the throat. Through the fall and 
winter my cough was very distressing, reducing my flesh and 
strength, and rendering me unfit for labor. I tried medi- 
cines of various kinds, but none of them, however valuable, 
gave me any relief. In March, 1862, as you may remember, 
I wrote to you, stating my difficulties and asking advice. 
You sent me some of the White Pine Compound. I com- 
menced taking it, and immediately began to amend. At the 
time of writing to you my weight was only 136 pounds. In 
five weeks I was out in active labor, and in a few months 
gained up to 160 pounds. I know that it waa the White Pine 
Compound which did ail this for me. 1 soon began to have 
persons apply to me for the medicine, and, as you know, | 
ordered it for sale. In eight months, though without mak- 
ing much xertion, I disposed of 540 bottles of tie Com- 
pound here on the Cape. 

I would add that several persona of my acquaintance, 
whose condition was as hopeless as my own, have been cured 
by the White Pine Compound. 








The White Pine Compound, advertised at length im our 
columns, is pot ogly as to its name inviting, but is a highly 
approved medicine. Dr. J. W. Poland, the inventor, has the 
confidence of the many who know him, a eonfidenee which 
he enjoyed while laboring usefully many years as # Baptist 
minister. Hix experience as a sufferer led him to make ex- 
periments which issued in his medical discovery.— Boston 
Watchman and Reflector. 

The editor of the Manchester Daily and Weekly Mirror, in 
a jeader of the daily, thus speaks of the Compound :— 
“The White Pine Compound is advertised at much length 





Tl ALLET & 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
GRAND AND SQUARE | 
PIANOFORTES 
AT THE OLD STAND, 
339 Washington Strect, 
BOSTON. 


| 
| 





tH Purchasers will do well to visit our rooms before buy 
ing elsewhere. Second-hand Pianos taken wn exchange for 
; new Pianofortes to let. | 
On application, Catalogues will be sent by mari, | 


Jan. 20) tf 





‘CITY ADVERTISEMENTS. 
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MITY OF BOSTON.—Norice To Water TAKERS. | 
C The Cochituate Water Board dexire to cali the attention 

of. water-takers to hydrants and pipes in situations exposed 

to frost. Their protection now will save the owner much | 

trouble and expense during the winter. | 

By order of the Board. ; 

Dec. 23 OTIS NORCROSS, Prexident. 


ITY OF BOSTON.—Is Boarp or ALDERMEN, | 
J November 3, 1865.— Ordered: That from the third day 
of November and until otherwise andere, all vessels arriving 
at thix Port. which have any sickness "tm board, or which | 
may have had any such sickness during the voyage, or | 
which bave come from any foreign port where malignant 
diseases at any time prevail, shall be required to report 
| themselves to the Port Physician at Quarantine, before 
| proceeding to the City. 

No vessel coming within the above named conditions, can 
leare ine or descharge her cargo or any part thereof 
without the written permit of the Port Physicjan, who is 
hereby authorized and instructed to take any measures in 
regard to such vessels, and to make such rules and regula- 
tions for their government, while in Quarantine. as in his 

| jadgment the security of the health of the City may re- 
| quire. 

2 And, for the permit so granted. the Port Physician shall 
have the right to demaed and receive from each vessel, ber 
master, or owners, the fee which it has been customary to 
charge at this Port in like cases. 

Ordered, That the Harbor Master and the Chief of Police 
be, and they are hereby directed to cause the provisions of 
the foregoing Order to be strictly enforced. : 

Passed 8. Fo McCLEARY. City Clerk 

Nov ll tf 
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| ineur columns, and we are happy to learn that the demand 


for it is increasing beyond all previous expectations It ix 
the very best medicine for conghs and colda we know of, and 


| no family that has once used it willever be without it. We 
| speak from our own knowledge ; it is sure to kill a eold, and 


pleasant as sure. The greatest inventions come by accident, 
and it is singular that the White Pine Compound, made for 
colds and coughs, should prove to be tae greatest remedy for 
kidney difficulties known. But soit is. We eannot doubt 
it, so many testimonials come to us from well-known men 
Besides, the character of Dr. Poland is such that we know he 
will not countenance what is wrong. For years a Baptist 
clergyman, studying medicine to find remedies for his ail- 
ments, with a delicate comsumptive look, standing with one 
foot upon the grave, he made the discovery which has saved 
himself and called out from hundreds of others the strongest 
te@timonials possible. We have known Dr. Poland for years, 
and never knew a more conscientious. honest, upright man, 
and we are giad to state that we believe whatever he says 
about his White Pine Compound. 





Should you think favorably of this medicine, be careful 
when purchasing, that it is the WHITE PINE COM- 
POUND that is offered you, as we know that other prepara- 
tons hare been palmed off for ut by unprincipled dealers 


THE WHITE PINE COMPOUND 
is manufactured at the 
New England Botanic Depot, 

1 Hanever St., Beston, 
GEORGE W. SWETT, M.D., Prepricter, 
under the supervision of 
REV. J. W. POLAND, M.D. 

Dr. SWETT willa'ttend to the business department, to 
whom all orders should he addressed. 


Sold by wholesale and retail dealers in Medicine every 
where 





RURNHAMS & VAN SCHAACK, Chicago, 
JOHN D. PARK, Cincinnati. Ohio, 
General Agents for the Wes. 


+t 


Nov 4 6 
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